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Chapter I 
THE BEGINNINGS OF WARSHIPS 

THE warship had its 
origin when certain 
hairy, low-browed ancestors 
of ours first hollowed out a 
log with their stone axes, 
and then poled or paddled 
across a stream to attack 
their enemies. But that 
time was so long ago that, 
centuries before what we 
call "history" begins, some 
of the peoples who lived on 
the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean had developed fight- 
ing ships of a very efficient 
sort. 

The race that inhabited the island of Crete, for example, 
was a great naval power a thousand years before the 
Trojan War. According to an ancient tradition, King 
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Minos invented navies, and became so powerful that he 
even fought a pitched battle with Father Neptune himself! 
As long as Crete kept her war fleet supreme she was undis- 
turbed, and in the course of centuries she developed a 
wonderful civilization. For instance, we know now that 
the Cretans had an alphabet a thousand years before the 
Phoenicians began writing, and that the latter evidently 
simplified and adapted the Cretan symbols to their own 
use. But suddenly, about 1400 B.C., when the island 
kingdom was at the height of its glory, it fell. Evidently 
some rival nation had developed a navy, and with it de- 
stroyed the Cretan fleet. With the Cretan ships sank, 
at one stroke, Cretan power and civilization as well. 

From wall-paintings that survived the burning of the 
king's palace by the victors, we find that the Cretan 
warship was a long, low galley — that is, a vessel propelled 
by oars — carrying one mast and a square sail for use 
when running before the wind. 

Meanwhile the Egyptians had been building ships, too, 
and we can only guess how much Cretans and Egyptians 
learned from each other in this respect. At any rate, 
both developed the same type. The first Egyptian boats 
were clearly designed for use only on the placid Nile, 
for they had a long overhang at bow and stern which 
would not be suitable for rough water. An Egyptian 
painting of one of these river boats belongs to a period as 
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early as 3000 b. c. In the course of time, as the merchants 
and warriors of the Pharaohs ventured into the Mediter- 
ranean, they developed a sea-going type with a much 
reduced overhang and a more serviceable sail. A picture 
of a naval battle between the Egyptians and their enemies, 
which occurred off one of the mouths of the Nile in the 
eleventh century B.C., gives us an interesting glimpse 
of the sea-going Egyptian warship of that time. 

This early warship is worth considering in detail be- 
cause it was the type that was followed, with only a few 
changes, for many centuries. It was a long, narrow boat, 
propelled by a row of oars on each side. Round the hull, 
lengthwise, was wrapped a strong cable to protect its tim- 
bers in case of strain or collision. One mast — sometimes 
two, joined at the top like the letter A — supported 
a square sail. Often on the tip of the mast was a cup- 
shaped "crow's nest," or "fighting top," for archers and 
slingers. As a rule, eyes were painted in the bows to 
enable the ship to see its way, and from the bow itself 
projected a bronze lion's head, which served as figurehead 
and ram. Astern stood a covered deck for the captain 
and his officers. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, how some of the 
features of this ancient warship have lasted even to our 
day. Ever since the time of the Egyptians, the after part 
of the warship has been sacred to the commander and the 
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other officers. A few years ago the British battleship 
Dreadnought made an innovation by quartering the crew 
aft and the officers forward, but both officers and men ob- 
jected to the new-fangled arrangement The custom of 
painting, or cutting, eyes in the bows was followed by 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, and Vikings; and survives 
in a modern vessel's hawse-holes. The fighting top, in 
one form or another, has continued down to the range- 
finding platforms that surmount our battleship masts 
to-day. 

As Egyptian power declined, a new nation claimed the 
supremacy of the sea. This was Phoenicia. The hardy 
sailors from Tyre and Sidon ranged the Mediterranean 
from end to end; soon they fared out beyond the Straits 
into the Atlantic, tempted probably by the tin mines of 
Cornwall. There is a tradition, too, that one of these 
Phoenician rovers launched his vessel in the Red Sea and 
circumnavigated Africa, arriving finally at Alexandria. 
In fact he would be a bold historian who would say defi- 
nitely where these dare-devil fellows did not go. 

The Phoenicians took the type of vessel described above 
and developed it in several ways. It was probably this 
sailor nation that invented the "bireme," or ship of two 
banks of oars, and the " trireme," or three-banked man-of- 
war. By this device of doubling or tripling the rows of 
oars on a side, they added greatly to the vessel's motive 
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power. To protect the upper, exposed row of oarsmen, 
they hung shields along the gunwale. The blunt, lion's 
head ram of the Egyptians was changed by the Phoeni- 
cians to a sharp beak at the water line. 

When the Greeks took up naval warfare, they did little 
more than copy the Phoenician models, and they were 
comparatively late in beginning. The "black ships" we 
read of in Homer were transports rather than men of 
war. The Greeks began building ships of war about 700 
b. c. and the first Greek sea fight took place several cen- 
turies later than the Egyptian battle mentioned above. 
Yet if we compared the ships that took part in those 
two battles we should find them surprisingly alike in spite 
of the many years between. 

The first fighting ships among the Greeks were built by 
the pirates. From the difference between the short, 
beamy merchantman, designed for cargoes, and the long, 
narrow fighting vessel designed for speed, arose a dis- 
tinction in name between the two kinds. The trader was 
called the "round ship," and the man of war, the "long 
ship." Exactly the same terms were used over a thousand 
years later by the Vikings to describe their own vessels. 
Another important difference should be noted, namely, 
that the merchant ship depended on sails and the warship 
on oars. The "long ships" always went into battle with 
sails furled. 
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In the year 480 b. c. a Greek fleet routed a much larger 
Persian fleet in the famous battle of Salamis. As Salamis 
is one of the decisive battles in the history of the world, 
it is worth while to consider what the ships were like that 
saved Greek civilization on that fateful day. Like the 
early Egyptian type the Greek galley at Salamis had the 
heavy cable round the hull from bow to stern, the eyes 
painted in the bows, and the one mast with a square sail. 
But the design had been altered somewhat, as we have 
seen, by the Phoenicians. There was a sharp ram at the 
water line, sometimes two, one above the other. In the 
bows stood a raised shelter to protect the crew from head 
seas, and from there aft ran a light deck above the heads 
of the rowers. Astern trailed the big steering oars, and 
under the high curving stern post hung a ladder that 
served as a gangway for leaving or boarding ship. There 
was no difficulty about getting ashore by this means 
because these vessels were flat-bottomed, and it was the 
custom with the lighter types, at least, to haul them up 
on the beach every night. The heavier three-banked 
ships probably rode at anchor close inshore. 

Although trireme is interpreted to mean " three-banked 
ship/' the term came to mean "battleship" in general, 
and it is not necessary to suppose that every vessel called 
a "trireme" had three banks of oars. There is no doubt, 
however, that three-banked ships existed. In 1861 Na- 
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poleon III caused a trireme to be built in connection with 
his "Life of Julius Caesar." The vessel was 39 meters in 
length, 5§ meters in beam, and carried 130 rowers ar- 
ranged in three tiers. It was given a trial on the sea at 
Cherbourg, and is said to have worked handily. 

The Romans were slow to build a navy, but in the ri- 
valry with Carthage, which had a powerful fleet and made 
very good use of it, Rome learned the importance of sea 
power. It is said that the first Roman fleet was built 
with the wreck of a Carthaginian galley as a model. The 
earliest attempts of the Romans to beat their enemy on 
the sea were discouraging, but in 260 B. c. a Roman fleet 
broke forever the sea power of Carthage in the battle of 
Mylae. In this action the Roman ships carried draw- 
bridges, which they dropped upon the enemy's decks, and 
across which the Roman soldiers stormed just as if they 
were attacking a stockade on shore. 

After Carthage had been destroyed, we hear little of 
Roman warships till 67 b. c, when Pompey cleared out the 
pirates in the Adriatic. About thirty-six years later 
occurred the great naval battle of Actium, in which Octa- 
vius defeated Marc Antony and Cleopatra, and saved 
the civilization of Rome, just as the victory at Salamis 
had saved the civilization of Athens four hundred and 
fifty years before. During those four centuries some 
naval developments had been made. The Romans had 
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learned from the Carthaginians to build "quinqueremes" 
or five-banked ships, and a number of these took part in 
the battle of Actium, especially in Antony's fleet. Fore 
and aft stood "castles" — the origin of our "forecastle," 
by the way — from which archers and slingers shot down 
upon the enemy's decks. In these castles, or upper works, 
appeared the beginnings of artillery; that is, clumsy 
mechanical devices for discharging heavy darts or stones. 
In order to protect his ships from the ram, Antony had 
built fenders, or balks, around his large quinqueremes at 
the water line and just inside the range of oar blades. 
This device, however, proved worse than useless for it 
made the ships only heavier and clumsier. The swift 
galleys of Octavius maneuvered all round them, and, 
instead of trying to ram the hulls, drove alongside so as 
to cut away the oar blades. These tactics left the enemy 
still afloat but perfectly helpless. The complete destruction 
of Antony's big quinqueremes was accomplished by a new 
method in naval warfare, that of pushing fire rafts down 
upon the hulks and shooting arrows and javelins, wrapped 
with balls of oiled and blazing tow, into their tarred seams. 
A still more deadly kind of fire was invented about 
seven centuries later and used for the first time on a large 
scale in a great naval battle during the same century 
between Constantine, the Christian Emperor at Constan- 
tinople, and the Saracens. This was "Greek fire," which 
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was probably the same substance as the "liquid fire" 
which the Germans, in the present war, squirt into the 
trenches of their enemies. This substance bursts into 
flame as soon as it comes into contact with the air and is 
inextinguishable by water. It can only be smothered by 
sand or earth. In the battle against the Saracens, just 
referred to, the Christians pumped this liquid fire upon the 
hulls of their enemy through copper pipes, and showered 
upon the decks earthenware jars filled with it, like hand 
grenades. As a result the whole Saracen fleet was de- 
stroyed with the loss of 30,000 men. 

This was the most terrible weapon of naval warfare up 
to the time of the introduction of gunpowder. Except 
for Greek fire, however, we find no great advance in type 
or tactics down to the time of sail. In spite of certain 
developments that we have noted, the warship was still, 
after several thousand years, an oar-driven vessel; its 
tactics consisted simply of attempts to ram or burn the 
enemy; and, if these failed, to close and fight it out hand 
to hand. In fact, there was so little real difference between 
the earliest naval fighting that we know about and that of 
the Middle Ages that a Cretan or Egyptian admiral 
would have been perfectly at home if he had risen from 
the grave and taken part in a naval battle three thousand 
years after his death. For this reason we group all these 
early centuries under one head, the Age of the Oar. 
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URING the Age of 
the Oar there seems 
to have been little account 
of individual ships. In a 
fleet of galleys each vessel 
was merely one floating 
platform among the rest. 
When we turn to the Vi- 
kings we find them still in 
the Age of the Oar, but 
with them individual ships 
counted far more than they 
did in the early fleets of 
the Mediterranean. The 
J398 Viking chief gave his ship 
A VntiKo of rat Tmb o» Out a name, made her as gor- 
geous as his means would allow, and boasted of her 
beauty and prowess. When be died, he was laid in his 
ship, with his weapons beside him, and a huge mound of 
earth was heaped over the vessel and its dead commander. 
It is due to these burial mounds that we know so much 
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about the Viking ship; for, in spite — or perhaps because 
— of their burial in the earth for nearly a thousand years, 
several of these craft have been remarkably preserved. 

Some historians think that these Scandinavian sea- 
rovers, whom we call Vikings, or Northmen, invented 
their type of boat unaided by other sea-faring peoples. 
But the Viking ship looks so much like the old Phoenician 
galley that we have reason to think that the Norseman 
might have learned his ship-building from the swift galleys 
of Tyre and Sidon. In the previous chapter we noted that 
the Phoenicians traveled far. It is very probable that if 
they entered the English Channel they kept on, following 
the western coast of Europe northwards to the Baltic. 

Of course, as the Norsemen learned to follow the sea, 
they altered the model somewhat to suit their own waters 
and their own ways of fighting. Certain it is that if they 
learned the ways of the sea from roving Phoenicians who 
strayed into their fiords, they mastered their lessons 
well. The Vikings began to make their name a terror to 
western Europe about the end of the eighth century. Soon, 
realizing their power, they burned and plundered cities 
where they pleased. Even the mighty Charlemagne was 
helpless to stop them. "These sea dragons," he cried in 
despair, "will tear in pieces the empire I have made," and 
he was right. For over two hundred years these pirates, 
coming from the Danish peninsula and the coasts of Nor- 
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way and Sweden, overran England and Ireland, and plun- 
dered the entire western coast of Europe. Finally they 
extended their piratical cruises and their conquests even 
to the Mediterranean. In their small open boats they 
made long voyages to Iceland, Greenland, and to the 
mysterious "Vineland," which is believed to be the coast 
of North America. They were the masters of the sea, and 
when they chose to seize and occupy a tempting province 
they proved such terrible opponents on land that none 
could withstand them. So, for example, a Danish king 
came to the throne of England, and a great province of 
France, conquered and settled by these rovers, became 
"Normandy," or the country of the Northmen. 

In fact, the only peace that Europe enjoyed during the 
two centuries of Viking supremacy was due to the fact 
that these pirate chiefs sometimes quarreled with each 
other, and busied themselves cutting each other's throats 
for a change. Sometimes squadrons or individual ships, 
meeting one another at sea, would challenge each other 
and fight for the sheer joy of combat. 

In spite of all that these Vikings were able to accomplish 
on the seas, their ships were small. The average length of 
a Viking ship was probably between seventy-five and 
eighty feet, with a beam of seventeen feet, and a depth 
of six feet. This means that she drew about four feet 
and lay very low in the water. Nevertheless, just such 
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a ship, built with the exact dimensions of a vessel dug 
from a burial mound, was taken across the Atlantic in 
1893 for the Chicago Exposition. Her skipper reported 
that, in spite of some bad weather on the trip, the boat 
had proved entirely seaworthy as well as speedy. 

The Viking ship carried the one mast and square sail 
that we saw in the Mediterranean galleys, with a single 
row of oars on a side. When the vessel was traveling 
under sail alone, wooden shutters were used in the oar- 
holes to keep out the water. There were five compart- 
ments or cabins aft. The aftermost was for the captain, the 
adjoining one for the lieutenant, and the others for the stor- 
age of weapons and provisions. Along the middle of the 
midship section of the vessel ran a raised gangway between 
the rows of oarsmen. Forward of this was a kind of fore- 
castle deck divided into two parts. Here were stationed 
the pick of the fighting men. Rowers and fighting men 
had no quarters for sleeping, but at night, in calm weather, 
an awning was stretched on the deck as a shelter. When- 
ever they could conveniently, the Vikings beached the 
vessel for the night, and, as often as they could, cooked 
their meals ashore, just as the Phoenicians and Greeks 
had done. 

The Viking ship differed from the ancient Phoenician 
galley in a few respects. The Viking ship was sharp at 
bow and stern, a "double-ender" like a canoe, and was 
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round-bottomed instead of flat. And where the Med- 
iterranean ships had two steering paddles in the stern, 
one on each side, the Viking ship had only one. This 
was rigged on the right side, hence the "steerboard," or 
"starboard" side. The opposite side was called the 
"backboard/' because the steersman in holding the tiller 
sat facing the starboard side with his back to the other. 
The Dutch and the Germans still use the word "bakbord" 
for the port, or larboard, side. 

The Greek pirates used to paint sail and hull sea green, 
to make them invisible, but the Vikings gloried in as much 
gorgeous coloring as they could put on. Only the royal 
galley of Cleopatra, with its crimson sail and silver-plated 
oars, racing over the blue Mediterranean to get away 
from the battle of Actium, could have rivaled the splendid 
coloring of the Viking ship. The sides of the latter were 
painted in broad bands of vermilion and white. The sails, 
usually of flax, sometimes of velvet, were striped or em- 
blazoned with fanciful figures in gold and crimson and 
blue. The oar handles and tiller were beautifully carved. 
The towering bow and stern post were usually cut to repre- 
sent a dragon's head and tail respectively, and tricked 
out in glittering colors. A fleet of such ships must have 
been a beautiful spectacle, but probably no one who saw 
them coming stopped long to admire the scene, for where 
the Vikings went they left their mark in ashes and blood. 
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One of these red-handed pirates at the close of the tenth 
century was a young Norseman named Olaf Trygvason. 
He was descended from "Harold the Fair-Haired," who 
had united the kingdom of Norway a century before. But 
Olaf 's family had fallen into such trouble that as a boy he 
had been sold into slavery in Russia. However, he had 
the luck to be recognized one day by his mother's brother, 
and was rescued. Thereafter he was brought up like a 
young prince by a group of Norwegians who ruled a 
Baltic province in the neighborhood of the present city 
of Riga. If we believe half of what the sagas say about 
him, he speedily developed into a marvelous athlete and 
warrior. 

When he had grown to manhood he returned to Norway 
to avenge the murder of his father, and then, having 
attended to that duty satisfactorily, took up the profession 
of piracy, as every self-respecting Norwegian gentleman 
of those days did as a matter of course. While he was 
making a raid in the Irish Sea, he touched at the Scilly 
Islands, and there went to see a Christian hermit who had 
strange gifts of prophecy. This hermit astounded Olaf by 
prophesying something about him which immediately 
came true. Upon this Olaf became a Christian. 

During this voyage he got news from a kinsman of his, 
who was the Danish ruler of Dublin, that the time was 
ripe for Olaf to seize the crown of Norway. Helped by the 
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Danes of Ireland, he returned to Norway in force, and had 
small trouble in being crowned king. Being king, how- 
ever, was only one of his ambitions. The second was to 
convert every one to the Christian faith. He swung his 
battle-ax against the shrines of Odin and Thor, and defied 
these gods to hit back if they dared. As may be imagined, 
he had a rather strenuous ideal of Christianity, and among 
the many converts he made not a few were baptized in 
preference to being brained on the spot. 

His new religion made him realize that piracy was 
wicked. Accordingly he fitted out a fine war fleet and, 
sweeping into the long fiords of the Norwegian coast, he 
destroyed one pirate stronghold after another. The best 
of his ships was the Crane, which was swifter than any 
other in the North. In the Crane, Olaf slipped quietly up 
a fiord, early one morning, and fell upon Raud, the chief 
of the pirates and a heathen magician besides. Raud was 
taken by surprise and captured with scarcely a blow. As 
the old reprobate refused to turn Christian, Olaf put him 
to death in a cruel fashion. A great prize was taken in 
Raud's famous vessel, the Serpent. This was the largest 
ship in Norway and, next to the Crane, the swiftest. 

But Olaf was not satisfied. He ordered his most skill- 
ful shipwright to build him a ship larger than the Serpent 
and swifter than the Crane. The result was the most 
famous of Viking ships, the Long Serpent. She was 150 
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feet long, and carried 34 oars on each side. She is said 
to have been the first Viking ship to be decked through- 
out, and the first in which there was cabin room for the 
chief warriors. Beneath the deck were five compartments, 
the aftermost of which was the "great cabin," for the use 
of Olaf himself. Her cut-water was of steel, her towering 
bow was fashioned in the form of a serpent, or dragon's 
neck and head, all gilded sumptuously. The sternpost 
was correspondingly finished off to resemble the tail 
with gilded scales. Well might her builder and Olaf be 
proud of her, for she was indeed larger than the Ser- 
pent — thereafter called the Short Serpent — and swifter 
than the Crane, and there was no vessel in Western 
waters that could compare with her. 

Olaf was now master of the seas, but he had not yet 
completed his task of converting the Vikings from the 
worship of Odin and the business of piracy. On the death 
of his wife he tried to arrange a marriage with the Queen 
of Sweden, by this means to unite Sweden and Norway 
under one rule and at the same time convert the Swedes. 
Unfortunately, the Queen preferred to stick by her heathen 
gods, and Olaf succeeded only in making her an enemy. 
She found another man for a husband, and Olaf married 
the daughter of the King of Denmark, a woman who had 
been exiled by her father because of her Christian belief. 
This marriage made the Danish king an enemy also. Nor 
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was that all of Olaf 's troubles. A Norwegian rival to the 
throne, named Erik, had been for some time collecting 
rebellious Norwegians who had fled from Olaf 's missionary 
zeal. Erik arranged a combination between the King of 
Sweden, the King of Denmark, and his Norwegian malcon- 
tents to crush Olaf. 

In the summer of the year iooo a. d. Olaf, with sixty 
ships, was operating along the southeastern coast of the 
Baltic, trying to recover some lands that belonged to his 
wife. When he started home to avoid the autumn gales, 
he received word of Erik's alliance against him and of a 
great fleet lying in wait for him when he should pass the 
straits. The news was brought by one of his chiefs, 
Sigvald, who joined Olaf with a squadron of eleven ships. 
Sigvald said that if Olaf would let him pilot the fleet he 
would guarantee that they should escape Erik's force, 
which outnumbered Olaf 's ships three to one. 

Accordingly, Sigvald and his eleven ships led the way 
and the squadron streamed westward. Between the island 
of Riigen and the mainland lay the islet of Svold. On 
swept the fleet with its gaily painted hulls, its gorgeous 
sails, and its rows of shields flashing along the gunwales — 
a fair sight it must have been. A fair sight it was indeed 
for Erik and the Danish and Swedish kings who stood on 
Svold looking anxiously eastward for the Norwegian fleet 
Faithful to his bargain, Sigvald the traitor was leading the 
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unsuspecting Olaf into the ambush prepared for him. 
At first the watchers were uncertain whether Olaf were 
with the fleet, but suddenly Erik pointed to something 
that flashed golden in the sunlight, well in the rear of the 
advancing squadron. 

"The Long Serpent" he cried exultantly, "and let her 
be a prize to him who first steps upon her deck!" 

The great part of Olafs squadron was allowed to pass 
on out to sea. Only eleven of his largest ships sailed along 
in leisurely fashion, piloted by Sigvald to what he promised 
were deep and safe channels near the island of Riigen. 
Sigvald led the ships close to the island of Svold and then, 
to the surprise of all, he dropped his sails as if he had 
arrived at his destination. At that signal the fleet lying 
in ambush darted out with flying oar blades, and the sun 
flashing from thousands of spear heads and shields on their 
decks. Then Olaf and his men knew that they had been 
betrayed. 

"There is yet time to escape!" shouted Olafs half 
brother, who commanded the Short Serpent. "Let us bear 
out to sea; the odds against us are hopeless!" 

But the Viking spirit in Olaf would not permit him to 
turn his back on an enemy. "Down with the sails!" he 
commanded. " Who speaks of running away? Never yet 
have I fled and I never will. My life is in the hands of 
God. To run away would be everlasting shame!" 
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Then he bade the trumpeters on the Long Serpent sound 
the call for close battle formation, and his ships came 
together, forming one compact line, lashed side by 
side. In this fashion the little squadron drifted 
slowly on toward their enemies. In the middle of the 
line towered the gilded head of the Long Serpent, on her 
left lay the Crane, and on her right, the Short Serpent. 

The post of danger in this line-abreast formation was 
the forecastle of each ship, and there stood the pick of the 
warriors, with shield, sword, and battle-ax, waiting grimly 
for what they knew would be the last fight of their lives. 
On the forecastle of the flagship stood the most famous of 
Olaf s warriors, Wolf the Red, and with him were picked 
fighting men, every one famous, as the sagas tell us, "for 
godliness and might and stout heart." In fact, "it was a 
common saying that as the Long Serpent was distinguished 
above other ships, so the Long Serpent's crew were dis- 
tinguished above other men for bravery, strength, and 
daring." 

Another band of stalwart men on the quarterdeck 
formed the "Shield Burg"; that is, their business was to 
protect with their shields the person of the king. And in 
order that Olaf might not be singled out by the archers of 
the enemy, several men of the Shield Burg were dressed 
exactly like him, with gilded shield, gold-plated helmet, 
and crimson robe. 
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Meanwhile the allied fleet was sweeping forward in an 
irregular line. King Svend of Denmark led the attack, 
somewhat ahead of the rest, and with his squadron fell 
upon the center and right of Olaf's line. Svend himself 
steered for the tall prow of the Long Serpent, which he 
intended to capture for himself. But Wolf the Red gave 
him a rough welcome. He quickly grappled the Danish 
flagship and then he and his men sprang aboard her and 
swept her clear of defenders. Svend himself escaped only 
by clambering aboard another vessel. The entire Danish 
squadron was rather badly mauled in these opening mo- 
ments of the battle, and began to give way. Then the 
Swedish ships, which had hung back at first, rushed into 
the fight. They flung their grapnels upon the bows of 
Olaf's ships and tried to carry the whole line by storm, 
but they were beaten off and the close-locked line of 
eleven ships remained unbroken. 

The rebel Erik, however, seems to have had a better 
idea of tactics than anybody else in the two fleets, and 
he launched a different sort of attack. He brought up his 
ships against the left of Olaf's line, where there was plenty 
of sea room for maneuvering. Sending some of his ships 
to keep Olaf's left occupied in front, with the rest he fell 
upon the exposed flank — that is, the end ship of the line. 
Erik led the way in his ship, the Iron Beard, so called be- 
cause of its bristling spikes of iron in the bows. Close 
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astern of the Iron Beard followed others of Erik's ships, 
and, stoutly as the beleaguered vessel fought, she was 
soon overwhelmed. Then Erik drove his bow between 
this ship and its neighbor on the right, cutting away the 
lashings so that the captured vessel drifted free. After 
this he and his fellows attacked the next ship in the 
same overwhelming fashion and with the same suc- 
cess. In this way, Erik's squadron "ate up" the left 
of Olaf's line, ship by ship. Finally the entire left was 
destroyed down to the three largest ships, the Crane, 
the Long Serpent, and the Short Serpent, that formed 
Olaf's center. 

During Erik's attack the Swedes and Danes had rallied 
and fallen upon Olaf's right in irresistible force, and, 
though the Norwegians sold their lives dearly, ship after 
ship was captured. At last the Crane on one side and the 
Short Serpent on the other were cut away, leaving the 
Long Serpent alone. Now it was a case of a single ship 
against a fleet, but the Long Serpent still had fangs 
and bit deep. Surrounded as she was by a close ring 
of enemy's ships, she lay under a continuous storm 
of arrows and javelins flying from every quarter, but 
for some time every attempt to board was beaten off 
with great slaughter. Olaf's men fought with such des- 
perate fury that, not content to remain behind their own 
bulwarks, they often followed the shattered boarding 
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parties across to their own decks. For this reason many 
of the attacking ships dared not lie close alongside, but 
stood off, fighting only with bow and javelin. It is said 
that many of Olafs warriors in their battle fury forgot 
that they were fighting at sea and not on land, and in 
their eagerness to get at their enemies rushed right over 
the side of their own ship and were drowned. 

During every stage of the battle Olaf had been shooting 
with his bow or hurling spears, two at a time, as was his 
custom, one with each hand. After some time he noticed 
that the swords of his men were not biting deep. 

"Why strike ye so gently that ye seldom cut?" he 
shouted. 

"The swords are blunt," was the reply; "the edges are 
notched." 

Then Olaf went below to the ship's armory and brought 
up sharp swords which he distributed to his men. "And 
as he did so they saw that his gauntlet was dripping 
with blood, though they knew not where their king was 
wounded." Gripping the new weapons, Olafs men fought 
with fresh energy, but all the while warriors were dropping 
here and there, and their numbers were thinning rapidly. 
This was especially true in the waist of the ship where 
the men were more exposed. 

At this point in the battle Erik made an attempt to 
board, and for a few moments there was a desperate 
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struggle hand to hand, but Erik had to leap back to his 
own deck to escape being slain. The battle raged on as 
before round the small band of desperate men on the 
Long Serpent. Waiting his chance, some minutes later 
Erik boarded again, and this time he succeeded in gaining 
a foothold in the waist of the Long Serpent. His followers 
immediately swarmed after him and drove the remaining 
defenders aft. There on the quarterdeck they gathered 
round their king for the last stand. 

Still the fighting went on fiercely, for every inch of the 
deck was contested bitterly, and the men on the other 
ships dared not shoot their arrows longer for fear of hit- 
ting their own men. One by one, however, the defenders 
were cut down until at last there remained only Olaf and 
Kolbjorn, his lieutenant, together with a bare handful of 
men. Then Kolbjorn flung himself overboard, but he was 
seized before he sank and made a prisoner. This rescue 
was due to the fact that, being dressed exactly like the 
king, he was mistaken for Olaf. At almost the same 
moment Olaf, holding a shield over his head, leaped from 
the other side of the ship, and sank instantly. The others, 
including Olaf s brother, sprang overboard also, preferring 
death to capture. 

As soon as the Long Serpent was taken a great shout of 
victory went up from the fleet, and Sigvald's ships, which 
had been only bystanders during the battle, rowed down 
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to join the allies. One vessel that belonged to Sigvald's 
wife, Astrid, suddenly shot away in the opposite direction 
with oar and sail; and the report went abroad that Olaf, 
throwing off his corselet under water, had dived under 
the enemy's ships and, as he swam away, had been rescued 
by Astrid herself. But it is certain that he never appeared 
in Norway again. Erik sailed away in triumph on the 
deck of his prize, the Long Serpent, and made himself 
King of Norway in Olaf s stead. Many of Olaf *s friends 
clung to the hope that he would yet return; but his fa- 
mous hound "Vige," a wonderfully intelligent animal, 
the sagas tell us, seemed to know that his master had 
gone forever. He laid himself on the top of a burial 
mound and, refusing food and drink, died of grief. 

King Olaf was no more and a rival wore his crown, but 
his deeds lived after him in song and story. Centuries 
after his death, Norwegians still told their children of the 
feats of the mighty Olaf, especially of the last great fight, 
in the greatest of all Viking ships, the Long Serpent. They 
prophesied that some day the fading sea mist would 
suddenly reveal the tall prow of the Long Serpent head- 
ing once more for her home fiord, with Olaf Trygvason 
standing at her helm, resplendent in his gilded armor and 
crimson robe, coming back to rule Norway as of old. 



Chapter in 
THE REVENGE 

FOR our next " famous ship " we will jump over nearly 
six centuries after the building of the Long Serpent. 
During all that time the Mediterranean war vessel was 
still a galley. In 1571, for example, a great battle was 
fought between a Christian fleet and a Turkish fleet, the 
battle of Lepanto. In this action the ships engaged were 
long, low galleys, propelled by a row of oars on each side. 
They rushed into battle, bows on, and their crews fought 
at hand grips just as in the old days. 

In the Atlantic, however, warships had come to depend 
on canvas. Seventeen years after Lepanto an English 
fleet fought the Great Armada in the Channel. In this 
affair we see a new style of naval warfare, for nearly all 
the ships moved by sail alone and fought with artillery. 
And it is chiefly due to the fact that the English were so 
much better than the Spanish in seamanship and gunnery 
that the Armada was defeated. 

The heroine of the English fleet on that great occasion 
was the Revenge. She was a ship of forty guns, launched 

s6 
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in 1577, and given her name by Queen Elizabeth. The 
Queen named her ships, in those days, to fit a special 
occasion. For example, the first Victory in the English 
navy she named to commemorate the defeat of Mary 
Stuart's plots, and the first Dreadnought was so called in 
defiant answer to the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
Revenge was Elizabeth's reply to the Spanish boast that 
they would overrun England and bring the heretic Queen 
to the block. 

We do not need to go into all the causes of the bad 
feeling between Englishmen and Spaniards at this time. 
Religious differences had something to do with it, but 
probably the chief trouble lay in the right to trade with 
the Spanish West Indies. Spain refused to permit any 
other nation to trade in her "Spanish Main"; but English 
sailors, like Hawkins and Drake, persisted in trading as 
much as they pleased, and wherever they pleased. The 
most profitable merchandise in those days was the slaves 
taken from the African coast and transported to the plan- 
tations of the West Indies. There, because of the ungrate- 
ful way the blacks had of dying, there was always a ready 
market for the slave ship. 

Years before the sailing of the Armada there had been 
plenty of sharp fighting in the west between Englishmen 
and Spaniard, though there had been no declaration of 
war. On one occasion Hawkins and his cousin Francis 
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Drake had been treacherously set upon by a Spaniard 
and had barely escaped with their lives. Thereafter, 
neither Hawkins nor Drake waited for a declaration of 
war before fighting the Dons whenever they met them. 
Drake, especially, performed such exploits that the Span- 
iards professed to believe that he was in league with the 
Devil, and circulated wonderful stories about his black 
magic. In the very year that the Revenge was launched, 
Drake set forth on his famous voyage round the world. 
During this voyage he captured a Spanish treasure ship 
and brought home her gold and silver and precious stones 
to the value of several million dollars. As Drake was 
tactful enough to share this booty with good Queen Bess, 
she knighted him and laughed at the rage of the Spanish 
Ambassador. 

Meanwhile the Dutch were fighting the Spaniards, and 
Elizabeth openly helped the Netherlands. Philip II, in 
retaliation, seized a number of English wheat ships that 
had permission to trade in Spanish ports. Then Drake 
dashed out with a fleet of privateers and despoiled three 
of the largest cities in the Spanish West Indies. The 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots added one more affront 
to Philip, and in 1587 he began assembling a great fleet 
to chastise England. 

Hearing of this preparation, Drake managed to get 
Elizabeth's permission "to see what was going on." At 
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that time, as Drake knew, she was afflicted with a peace- 
at-any-price spirit. In fact, Drake just managed to get 
away before a courier rode down to the harbor to stop him 
by the Queers order. Away to the west coast of Spain 
Drake scudded, with a fleet of thirty ships, and swooped 
right into Cadiz harbor, where the great Armada was 
being fitted. His appearance frightened everybody ashore 
in a panic, and then, after thirty-six hours of looting 
the hulks, he set them on fire and sailed out again without 
the loss of a man or a spar. 

This exploit delayed the Armada for a whole year, and 
during that year the veteran admiral, Santa Cruz, died. 
When the Armada was re-assembled the following spring, 
it was led by a titled grandee, Medina Sidonia, who didn't 
know one end of a ship from the other. 

In May, 1588, the Grand Armada set sail from Lisbon. 
It must have been a gay spectacle, for the sails of the 
Spanish "galleons" were painted or embroidered with 
saints in gold halos, long pennons and huge flags streamed 
from the mastheads, and the carved bows and sterns were 
resplendent with vermilion and gold. A good deal has 
been made of these gi;eat galleons that towered so high 
above the English ships, but the truth is that they were 
designed for trade rather than war, and, as we shall see, 
were really inferior to the smaller English ships when it 
came to fighting. The Armada had not gone far when a 
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storm blew up and made a mess of things. Then it was 
discovered that there was no fresh water on board, and 
that the meat was all bad, and the hard-tack was crawling 
with weevils. Sidonia and his fleet took shelter in Co- 
runna, much discouraged, and it was two months more 
before he was ready to start again. 

Meanwhile the English had been gathering ships to 
meet the Armada. A fleet collected in Plymouth under 
the command of Lord Howard of Effingham. There were 
famous seamen under him, Hawkins, Frobisher, and, 
the greatest of them all, Sir Francis Drake. 

The flagship of Drake's squadron was the Revenge, and 
such was his fame that men all over England vied with 
each other to get a billet on her. In fact, her officers and 
crew were literally "picked men." The Revenge was her- 
self a picked ship; she was speedy, she carried, for her 
size, a heavy battery, and to Drake's mind no name could 
have suited his sentiments about the Spaniards better 
than Revenge. 

When the Spanish fleet was sighted on Friday, July 
29, 1588, the story goes that Drake was playing at 
bowls on Plymouth Hoe, and that he went on and finished 
his game before preparing for battle. The Spanish add 
that he seized an ax and, splitting up one of the balls, he 
flung the chips into the sea. Then, such was the deviltry 
of the man, that each bit of wood promptly became a 
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fully equipped ship, with sails spread and guns run out 
ready to attack the advancing Armada! 

At the very outset the Spanish fleet, with a fair wind, 
might have swept into Plymouth harbor, while the English 
ships were beating laboriously to sea, and crushed them 
in detail. One of the Spanish captains begged Sidonia to 
grasp the opportunity, but the High Admiral refused. 
His idea was to get through the Channel with as little 
fighting as possible, join hands with Parma, and turn 
over the business of invading England to him. So the 
chance was irretrievably lost, and the long line of the 
English ships was permitted to work out into the Channel 
undisturbed. At the head of the English line sailed the 
Revenge. She was not as gay as the Spanish galleons, but 
she was a fair sight nevertheless as she came nodding over 
the Channel waves, tossing the spray from her bows. 
Her bulwarks were painted green and white. A red 
dragon crouched under her bowsprit, two gilded lions 
"ramped" on her quarters, and, in addition to the pen- 
nants and the battle flag of St. George — a red cross on a 
white ground — Drake flew a big red flag of his own. 

On Saturday the fighting began. As the Spaniards 
sailed up the Channel they formed a wide crescent with 
the bulge of the line forward. The English ships promptly 
fell upon the western flank, for the wind had now shifted 
to the west, giving the English the chance to attack and to 
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choose their range. As the end ships of the Spanish line 
were soon beset by numbers of English ships, others of 
the center turned back to come to the rescue and the 
fighting became a confused m£16e. From the first gunshot 
it was clear that the two sides had different ideas about 
sea fighting. In spite of the great size of the Spanish 
galleons their armament was much inferior to that of the 
smaller English ships. And the high sides of the galleon 
made her very unhandy to maneuver, especially in beat- 
ing against the wind. There were also comparatively 
few sailors in the Spanish fleet. Their decks were crowded 
with infantry, for the expectation was that the fighting 
would be decided at close quarters with sword and pike 
as it had been at Lepanto. 

But the English ships were swift and handy. Their 
guns were much heavier and their crews were composed 
of seamen. The English realized their advantage perfectly 
well, and in all the eleven days in which they harried the 
Spaniards through the Channel and into the North Sea, 
the Englishmen sailed at will around their clumsy oppo- 
nents and compelled them to fight at a distance. The 
Spaniards cursed them for cowards, but hard words were 
a poor sort of ammunition! 

At nightfall of the first day, as the English ships drew 
off, they were practically unharmed, while their antag- 
onists had been roughly handled. The Revenge sailed 
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ahead of the English during the night to keep track of the 
Spaniards. During the night Drake saw several vessels 
passing in the opposite direction, and, fearing that the 
Spaniards were up to some mischief, he put out his guiding 
lantern and turned in chase. To his disgust he found that 
these vessels were German merchantmen. He made sail 
back again with all speed and at dawn found himself near 
a towering galleon, rolling heavily, with fore and main- 
masts down from the effect of the previous day's fighting. 
It was the Rosario, which Sidonia had shamefully left 
behind during the retreat. 

Drake ranged alongside and demanded her surrender. 
At first the proud captain, Don Pedro Valdes, answered 
that it was beneath his honor to surrender, but when he 
learned that his antagonist was the famous Drake, he 
changed his mind. As he surrendered his sword he ex- 
plained politely that under other circumstances he would 
have died first rather than yield, but it was such an honor 
to surrender to the renowned Drake that he could not re- 
fuse, etc. Drake replied that the pleasure was all his, or 
words to that effect, and then he proceeded to help himself 
to the powder and shot on the Rosario, which he needed 
badly. He took also some 55,000 golden ducats, together 
with sixty diamond-hilted swords, which he may not have 
needed, but found much to his taste. The Rosario was 
then sent into port with most of the prisoners, but Don 
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Pedro and the chief officers had the pleasure of watching 
the defeat of their friends from the deck of the Revenge. 

There was a lull in the fighting the next day, but on 
Tuesday, off Portland Head, a battle began at five in the 
morning that lasted till five in the afternoon. Frobisher 
had blundered into a bad position, cut off from the main 
squadron under Howard and lying between the enemy 
and a lee shore. The Spaniards saw their chance and 
attacked in force. It was going hard with Frobisher and 
his small squadron when suddenly, like the hero in a 
melodrama, the Revenge came tearing before the wind 
with the rest of Drake's squadron right behind. Drake's 
sudden attack put the main Spanish fleet between two 
fires. The other squadron that was pounding Frobisher 
drew off to help the main body, and this permitted him 
to Kmp away and join his friends. Meanwhile, all day 
long, the Revenge led in what was described as a "won- 
derful sharp conflict," centered chiefly round the San 
Martin, the flagship of Sidonia himself. This great gal- 
leon was so badly handled that it was rescued only with 
difficulty. 

All the while the Spaniards were edging away up the 
Channel with the English hanging on their flank and rear, 
harrying the enemy as much as they could, but unable 
to strike a decisive blow for lack of ammunition. Although 
Elizabeth's fate hung on this conflict she had grudged 
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every pint of powder that had been doled out to her fleet. 
It might be added that she also saved money by providing 
bad provisions for her brave sailors. It is safe to say that 
Elizabeth holds the championship among all the stingy 
monarchs in history. 

In the matter of ammunition the Revenge was better off 
than the others on account of the powder that Drake had 
found on the Rosario. During Tuesday night she had 
acted as "guide ship," but her better sailing qualities put 
her far ahead of the rest of the English ships when Wednes- 
day dawned. Without waiting for the others to come up 
she opened fire on three Spanish ships and fought them 
single-handed till she was recalled by the Admiral's signal. 
The powder famine was so serious in the English fleet 
that Howard did not dare to risk a general battle. Mean- 
while he had sent people ashore to scrape together all the 
powder that could be found and every bit of scrap iron 
that could serve in place of shot. 

Thursday, with fresh powder and reenforcements, the 
English attacked near the Isle of Wight. Drake and 
Hawkins were out at sea, while the fighting was under- 
taken by Howard and Frobisher near shore. The day was 
going badly for the English because the Armada, crowding 
down upon them, was slowly forcing them upon the shore. 
Again, in the very nick of time, the Revenge came charging 
down upon the Spanish left flank, followed by all the rest 
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of Drake's and Hawkins's squadrons. The Spanish flank 
was driven in and the whole fleet immediately thrown into 
confusion. What looked like certain victory for the Span- 
iards was at one stroke turned to defeat. Away the 
Armada sailed in full retreat. 

Two days followed with no fighting, the Armada flying 
before a stiff wind and the English fleet content to keep on 
its heels. Saturday night the Spaniards dropped anchor 
in Calais Roads, and Sidonia drew a sigh of relief that he 
had got where he could communicate with Parma. But 
at midnight a cry of alarm went up. Fire ships were 
drifting before the wind down upon the Armada. In their 
panic to escape, most of the Spanish cut their cables and 
worked out to sea in great confusion. When the fire 
ships had burnt themselves out harmlessly, Sidonia tried 
to bring his ships back to anchor again, but most of his 
vessels had lost anchor and cable together and were un- 
able to obey his signal. 

Daybreak found the Armada broken and scattered in 
all directions, with the San Martin almost alone in Calais 
Roads. Accordingly, Sidonia sailed off with all speed to 
try to collect his fleet. Drake saw the opportunity and 
started off in pursuit. Soon the little Revenge came charg- 
ing down upon her old antagonist, the towering San 
Martin. Not a shot did the English fire till they were at 
close quarters, for ammunition was too precious. Ahead 
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omed other big galleons, some of which turned to support 
eir flagship. The consorts of the Revenge were some 
stance astern, but, as before, she began the attack single- 
uded. Soon the two vessels were sailing alongside with 
e Revenge pouring in her broadsides at a range where 
•t a shot could miss/ In time other ships of Drake's 
uadron reached the scene and the fighting became 
neral. In vain the Spaniards tried to close for boarding. 
The handier English ships kept the galleons off and the 
heavier English cannon made terrible slaughter on the 
crowded decks of their enemy. Right well did the Revenge 
bear herself, "letting fly every way from both her broad- 
sides so that she seemed to repeat her fire as rapidly as 
any harquebusier." Nor did the Revenge escape the marks 
of the gallant part she played in this, the greatest of the 
Armada battles, for one writer of that time says that she 
was "riddled with every kind of shot," and another, 
that "Sir Francis Drake's ship was pierced with shot 
above forty times." 

In this action, known as the battle of Gravelines, the 
Spaniards fought bravely, but to no purpose. For eight 
hours the squadrons of Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
Seymour pounded them with shot, driving them the while 
from the Channel toward the Flanders coast. After the 
battle had been on for three hours, Lord Howard came up 
with his squadron. He had lingered behind to despoil a 
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stranded Spanish ship, and thus lost the glory that was 
earned by Drake and the Revenge. 

Finally the English cannonade slackened and for a very 
good reason, the powder was nearly all gone. The demor- 
alized Spanish fleet, with some of its number sunk and 
others leaking desperately, was huddling away to the north 
in full flight. All the night following, the Revenge led the 
pursuit. Next morning showed the Armada drifting to 
what looked certain destruction on the white breakers of 
the Flemish coast. The Spaniards themselves had given 
up hope when suddenly the wind shifted, as if in answer to 
their prayer, and they eased away off the shoals to deep 
water. 

Their salvation on this occasion, however, left them to 
a cruder fate. Medina Sidonia had no stomach for further 
fighting and ordered a retreat by way of a northerly route 
round the British Isles. The English fleet followed, but, 
owing to its lack of ammunition, could not close. Then, 
having followed the Armada as far as the Firth of Forth, 
it turned back. 

The miseries of that retreat of the Armada far out- 
weighed anything it had suffered in battle. By the time 
the last surviving vessel crept into Spanish waters fifty- 
five great galleons had been lost, all the best officers were 
dead or ill unto death, and only one third of the soldiers 
and sailors were left alive. The fate of the Armada was a 
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mortal blow at the power of Spain, and ended, once for 
all y her supremacy on the seas. 

In the fighting between the English fleet and the Armada 
the Revenge carried off the honors and would have been 
one of England's famous warships if she had never fired 
another shot. But she ended her career with another 
feat of arms so brilliant that her splendid work against 
the Armada is in danger of being overlooked entirely. 
For the most stirring account of this feat one must turn 
to Tennyson's fine ballad of the Revenge. But for a com- 
plete understanding of the story we need a little more 
than the poet tells us. 

With the discovery of the new world and its treasures 
in Peru and Mexico, Spain went mad on the subject of 
gold hunting. All her industries were allowed to decay, 
and capital was invested in treasure-seeking expeditions. 
By the end of the sixteenth century Spain had come to 
depend almost entirely on the merchandise and the silver 
and gold that were brought from the west. A treasure fleet 
assembled once a year at Havana and made the voyage to 
Cadiz. More than once efforts were made by Elizabeth's 
mariners to waylay the "plate fleet," as it was called, but 
they were never lucky enough to catch it. 

One of these attempts was made in the summer of 1591, 
just three years after the Armada campaign. The squad- 
ron sent for the undertaking was far too small in the first 
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place, for it consisted of only five regular warships, besides 
two small vessels and ten or a dozen little privateers. 
This squadron was under Thomas Howard, a cousin of the 
man who commanded the English fleet in its fight with 
the Armada. 

Howard took his station at Flores, the westernmost 
island of the Azores, because the plate fleet usually touched 
somewhere in the Azores for fresh water and green vege- 
tables, and Flores made a good outpost for sighting it. 
But the King of Spain heard of this expedition and fitted 
out a large fleet of warships to destroy the English squad- 
ron or, at least, drive it away. An English ship off the 
coast of Portugal got wind of this move, and sent a little 
pinnace to warn Howard. But the pinnace barely reached 
him ahead of the fleet. 



u i 



Spanish ships of war at sea! We have sighted fifty-three I ,M 



Now Howard was not going to be caught between a fleet 
and the land, especially when he had only five first-class 
fighting ships to oppose the enemy's fifty, and, on account 
of having kept the sea for some time, half his men were 
sick. So he made hasty preparations for flight and ordered 
his vice admiral, Sir Richard Grenville, to follow speedily 
with his ship the Revenge. 

Grenville was not much of a seaman and he had small 
idea of obeying orders. Moreover, he scorned the Span- 
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iards and was not going to be put out by a lot of "Diegos." 
A roaring, swashbuckling sort of hero he was, who loved 
to show off what a terrible fellow he could be in a temper, 
but he was such a superb fighter that we can forgive him 
the rest. At any rate, he apparently took his time about 
getting his sick men aboard the Revenge, for, although 
Howard and the rest got away to the north, by the time 
the Revenge made sail the great Spanish fleet had got be- 
tween her and the rest of the English squadron. The 
Spaniards had gone too far to the south of Flores and 
had turned back, coming in from the west. As there was a 
west wind, Grenville could still have escaped by running 
before the wind. But, like Olaf at Svold, he seemed to 
think that flight in the face of an enemy, no matter how 
overwhelming the odds, was disgraceful. 



Hi 



Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil, 
For I never turn'd my back upon Don or devil yet/ 
Sir Richard spoke and he laugh'd, and we roar'd a hurrah, and so 
The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 

......•■• 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left were seen, 
And the little Revenge ran on thro' the long sea-lane between. 



Running on and on, till delay'd 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen hundred tons, 
And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning tiers of guns, 
Took the breath from our sails, and we stay'd." 
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Grenville had deliberately taken the Revenge exactly 
where the Spaniards wanted her. It was, as the French 
officer remarked of the charge of the Light Brigade, 
"magnificent, but not war," Nevertheless the Spaniards 
had an ugly surprise over what seemed an easy capture. 
As the Revenge lay becalmed under the tall San Philip 
she gave her enemy such a staggering broadside at close 
quarters that the Spanish flagship was glad to limp away. 
Then the others crowded round the Revenge, but the guns 
that had done so much damage to the Armada were as 
dangerous as ever, and though the Spanish ships fell upon 
her at close quarters — " two on the larboard and two on 
the starboard side" — they got a hot reception. Some 
were sunk, others sheered off to plug their shot holes to 
keep from sinking, but fresh ships filled their places 
without any interruption in the fighting. 

Meanwhile Howard had tacked south to try to divert 
enough of the Spanish ships to give the Revenge a chance 
to escape, but the Spaniards refused to be diverted, and 
Howard, unwilling to sacrifice his squadron in a useless 
encounter with the entire fleet, did the right thing in sail- 
ing away again, much as he hated to abandon the Revenge 
to her fate. 

The Spaniards, in closing about the Revenge, had diffi- 
culty in making their artillery effective. They were so 
close to each other that they were in danger of firing 
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into each other across the Revenge's decks, and some of 
their tiers of guns were so high that they could not be 
trained on the hull of the low-lying English ship at all, so 
they stuck to their favorite tactics of grappling and charg- 
ing over the bulwarks with sword and pike. 

" And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us hand to 
hand, 
For a dozen times they came with their pikes and musqueteers, 
And a dozen times we shook 'em off as a dog that shakes his ears 
When he leaps from the water to the land." 

The battle between the Revenge and the Spanish fleet 
had begun about three in the afternoon. Darkness found 
the little ship as full of fight as ever and the Spaniards no 
nearer to taking her. 

"But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty- 
three. 

For some were sunk and many were shatter'd, and so could fight 

us no more — 
God of battles! was ever a battle like this in the world before?" 

Dawn found the Revenge still unconquered but in hard 
plight. Her situation, after fifteen hours of hard fighting, 
is thus described by Sir Walter Raleigh, cousin of the 
redoutable Grenville. "All the powder of the Revenge to 
the last barrel was now spent, all her pikes broken, forty 
of her best men slain, and most of the rest hurt. In the 
beginning of the fight she had but one hundred free from 
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sickness, and fourscore and ten sick laid in the hold on the 
ballast. A small troop to man such a ship and a weak 
garrison to resist such a mighty army • . . Unto ours 
remained no comfort at all, no hope . . . the masts all 
beaten overboard, all her tackle cut asunder, her upper 
work altogether razed . . . nothing left overhead either 
for flight or defense." 

Realizing that the Revenge could fight no longer, Gren- 
ville, who was mortally wounded, "commanded the master 
gunner, whom he knew to be a most resolute man, to split 
and sink the ship, that thereby nothing might remain of 
glory or victory to the Spaniards." The gunner would 
have done so, but the other survivors held that life was 
still worth while and they might honorably surrender. 

The Spanish admiral was glad enough to offer fair terms 
and, despite the protests of Grenville, the flag was lowered 
and what was left of the Revenge was taken possession of 
by the Spaniards. The English had made such a mar- 
velous resistance that they were treated by their captors 
with every mark of respect. The dying Grenville was 
carried aboard the Spanish flagship where, says Raleigh, 
"the General [Admiral] used Sir Richard with all human- 
ity, and left nothing unattempted that tended to his 
recovery, highly commending his valor and worthiness." 
Two or three days later Grenville died. 

For fear Howard might come back, the Spanish admiral 
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waited till the plate fleet arrived. Just as the combined 
fleets were about to start for Cadiz they were struck by 
a fearful hurricane. The Revenge had already accounted 
for three or four ships of war and nearly two thousand 
men, but these losses were trifling compared with the 
vengeance of the storm. No wonder the Spaniards be- 
lieved that the ghost of Sir Richard had gathered together 
the devils of the deep to make war on his enemies. Never 
was such a gale known in those parts. Many ships foun- 
dered outright, many others were driven ashore along the 
island coasts.' Out of the great fleet of one hundred and 
forty vessels, less than half ever reached Spain. In such 
a gale the shot-torn Revenge could not last long. She 
struck the rocky coast of Terceira, 

" And the little Revenge herself went down by the island crags, 
To be lost evermore in the main." 



Chapter IV 
THE SAINT GEORGE 

A FTER the glorious feats of English ships and sailors 
<*- ^ in the time of Elizabeth there followed a half century 
that was not glorious at all. The navy slowly decayed, 
and the famous "ship-money" tax, which made so much 
trouble for Charles I, was a tactless move on the King's 
part to strengthen it. During the Civil War most of the 
navy had sided with the "Round Heads"; but after 
Cromwell had set up his protectorate, Prince Rupert, 
nephew of Charles I, collected several ships that had 
deserted to the Royalists and began to make piratical 
raids on the English coast. Rupert used as his bases some 
of the Channel islands which had become the last refuge 
of the Royalists. 

The slow dry-rot of the navy had left no officer of dis- 
tinction in the service. In 1649, Cromwell, looking for 
some one who could destroy Rupert's fleet and his fortified 
bases, picked out a colonel of volunteers, Robert Blake, 
and made him "general at sea," or, as we should say now, 
"admiral." Blake was a quiet, middle-aged gentleman 

who had spent about ten years studying the classics at 

46 
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Oxford, fifteen years in business, a few months as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and then as a colonel of volunteers had 
astonished everybody by his brilliant defenses of two 
towns besieged by the Royalists. Cromwell knew a man 
when he saw him, and he summoned Blake from his retire- 
ment to go to sea. What Blake thought we don't know, 
but it must have made him smile to be sent on board 
ship as an admiral at the age of fifty, when he had never 
set foot on a man-of-war before! But, as Cromwell knew, 
Blake was a born leader and a born fighter. In the eight 
years following, this colonel of militia won a reputation 
as a sea fighter second only to that of the great Nelson 
himself. 

The flagship that is chiefly associated with Blake's 
name is the Saint George. In comparing her with the 
Revenge, we see that the two vessels had the same lines 
and the same peculiarities of rig. The only differences lie 
in the greater size of the Saint George and the fact that 
she had two gun decks instead of one. That is, she had 
two rows of guns on each side, besides the small guns 
mounted on the spar deck. The Saint George, therefore, 
represents a new type called the "ship of the- line." The 
ship with only one row of guns below the spar deck, the 
cruiser of those days, was known as a "frigate." These 
were the standard types of warships down to the days of 
steam and steel. 
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The Saint George was launched in 1622. She was no 
feet long, 37 feet in beam, and, in Blake's time, mounted 
50 guns. She was painted all black, after the fashion of 
her day, with gilded carved work at bow and stern. In 
the seventeenth century, the stern of a man-of-war was 
one great expanse of elaborate carving, bearing the na- 
tional arms, sea gods, goddesses, dolphins, and any 
amount of scroll-work. With all of this ornament 
heavily gilded, those old warships must have looked from 
astern as gay as any circus wagon ! 

The Saint George had been named for England's patron 
saint, the dragon-killer. The Puritans, however, were not 
on speaking terms with any of the saints. Under Crom- 
well, therefore, the Saint George was shortened to George. 
Later on, when Charles II returned, the "Saint" was 
tacked on again; and, as she began and ended her career 
as the Saint George 9 we shall call her by that name here. 
But the old ship won her greatest glory in the days when 
she was plain George. 

Blake raised his flag on the Saint George and went 
promptly about his business. He chased Rupert's squad- 
ron into an Irish harbor and kept him blockaded till a 
gale allowed him to slip out. Blake followed hard on Ru- 
pert's heels and pursued him to Lisbon. The King of 
Portugal was unwilling to send Rupert away, but Blake, 
as a gentle hint, held up the Portuguese plate fleet from 
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Brazil. At that, Rupert was shown the door speedily. 
Once on the seas he was again pursued by Blake, this 
time to Cartagena, Spain. Rupert himself with two or 
three small vessels had gone elsewhere and thus escaped 
capture, but all the rest of his fleet were caught at Carta- 
gena and destroyed. Later, the remnants of the Royalist 
fleet were wrecked in the Azores and Rupert himself 
narrowly escaped drowning. 

Having done for Rupert's fleet, Blake turned the bluff 
bows of the Saint George northwards again to finish the 
rest of the job, namely, the subdual of the Royalist strong- 
holds in the Channel isles. In those days it was a rule 
that ships must not expose themselves to the fire of fortifi- 
cations. The risks were too great. Blake, however, not 
being brought up on naval rules, had little respect for any 
that did not appeal to his judgment. Accordingly he 
ran close under the Royalist castles and pounded them 
with his broadsides. Theoretically the wooden sides of 
his ships ought to have been badly riddled by the shore 
artillery, but he pounded in such a storm of shot that the 
men on shore could not stand to their guns, and the fortifi- 
cations tumbled to pieces. In this smashing fashion 
Blake went from one island stronghold to another until 
nothing was left of the Royalist forts but a heap of rub- 
bish. Then, having completed his task, Blake sailed back 
to report that he had carried out orders. 
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In this cruise Blake had gained the sea experience that 
he needed to cope with his opponents in the war with 
Holland. From 1652 to 1654 he was engaged in a kind of 
prolonged duel with the great Dutch admirals, Tromp and 
De Ruyter, who were already famous as the greatest sea- 
men of their time. In this first Dutch war Blake fought 
five great battles. In one, where he was outnumbered 
three to one, he was defeated. In the other four he carried 
off the honors handsomely. The flagship of these great 
campaigns was usually the Triumph, which mighty per- 
haps, dispute with the Saint George for the honor of being 
Blake's most famous ship. During these great fights 
with the Dutchmen the Saint George was present and 
fought with distinction. She was at that time the flag- 
ship of Lawson, Blake's vice admiral, and won great 
honor by singling out and fighting De Ruyter's flagship 
in two great battles. In the second of these the Saint 
George so shattered her enemy that De Ruyter had to 
shift his flag to another ship. When the war with Holland 
was over and Cromwell sent Blake to the Mediterranean, 
the doughty sea fighter picked out his flagship of former 
days, the Saint George, to fly his flag again. And it is in 
these last campaigns of his career that Blake made her 
famous. 

In October, 1655, Blake sailed for the Mediterranean. 
Cromwell at that time expected trouble with France or 
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Spain, or both. In fact, at the same time that he sent 
Blake to the Mediterranean to overawe the French, he 
was sending another expedition to the West Indies to 
attack Jamaica, then a Spanish possession. Blake found 
no trouble with either the French or the Spanish in the 
Mediterranean. He heard, however, that a fleet of Bar- 
bary pirates was being collected in a port of Tunis as if in 
defiance of the English. Now a part of his business in the 
Mediterranean was to get the release of a British ship 
and its crew which had been taken by a Tunisian pirate. 
Accordingly Blake sailed to Tunis and tried to negotiate 
with the Bey while several of Blake's frigates cruised off 
Porto Farina, the chief naval port and arsenal of Tunis, 
where the pirate fleet was collected. 

As the wily Turk refused to concede anything Blake 
broke off negotiations in disgust and headed the Saint 
George for Porto Farina to see how matters stood there. 
What he found impelled him to act. The Tunisians were 
busy strengthening their fortifications and making every 
preparation to withstand an expected attack. Blake 
decided not to attack immediately, for his ships needed 
water and provisions. So he left the frigates to blockade 
the pirate ships while he took the rest of his squadron 
away for the needed supplies. 

Having finished this task, Blake went back to the city 
of Tunis to see if at the last minute the Bey of Tunis 
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would give in, but he found the old pirate most insolent. 
Then Blake made up his mind, as he wrote Cromwell, " to 
put an end to the business there ; which we shall endeavor 
to do with all the resolution and circumspection we can, 
as God shall direct us." He sailed away from Tunis, and 
passed within sight of Porto Farina, standing out to sea — 
in order to put the Tunisians off their guard. He sud- 
denly reappeared, a day or two afterwards, and sailed 
in to the attack. 

Porto Farina is now a mud-filled lagoon, unfit for 
navigation, but in Blake's time it was a deep harbor. 
The shores were heavily fortified with thick stone walls 
and a great castle whose guns commanded the entire 
harbor. In ordinary times the place was regarded as 
impregnable, and for nearly two months the Tunisians 
had been strengthening the defenses in every conceivable 
way. Besides the shore batteries, nine Tunisian ships lay 
at anchor in a line across the inner harbor with their 
broadsides commanding the entrance. 

Blake had only fifteen ships in all, counting his frigates. 
He knew that he ran the risk of hidden shoals, in addition 
to the other dangers, and he knew also that the same 
wind that carried him into the harbor might make it very 
hard for him to get out again. However, he went straight 
to business, and on April 4, 1655, he entered the harbor. 
A squadron of nine frigates he sent in first to force the 
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inner harbor and destroy the pirate squadron. The 
second squadron of six heavier ships of the line, led by 
the Saint George, anchored close to the fortifications to 
keep the batteries occupied while the frigate squadron did 
its work. 

For four hours the cannon roared without interruption. 
Then great black clouds began rolling above the white 
powder smoke and drifting over the city. Having beaten 
down the fire of the pirate squadron, Blake had sent the 
captain of the Saint George in charge of a boat party 
furnished with combustibles to fire the pirate ships. The 
sea breeze swept the black smoke over the town and castle 
and hid the frigate squadron from the Turks. At the 
same time the Saint George and her consorts had, by their 
close and sustained fire, dismounted practically every 
gun in the fortifications and knocked great breaches in 
the walls. Having burned the entire Tunisian navy and 
silenced the forts, Blake led the way out in the Saint 
George and brought his entire fleet out to sea again with- 
out the loss of a single ship, and with only a trifling loss in 
killed and wounded. 

This exploit made a tremendous impression. After 
settling with Tunis, Blake went to Algiers, and the dark, 
turbaned envoys came salaaming on board the Saint 
George, in no mood to make trouble for the redoubtable 
Blake after what had happened to Tunis. Having at- 
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tended to all that could be done in the Mediterranean, 
Blake sailed back to England. Scarcely had he arrived 
there when war was declared against Spain. By this time 
the Saint George needed overhauling, and she did not 
lead the British squadron that set out under Blake to 
blockade Cadiz. This blockade was for the purpose of 
intercepting the Spanish "plate fleet." Even more than 
in the days of the Revenge, Spain subsisted on this annual 
visit of the plate fleet, and Blake was determined that the 
Spaniards should not get a ducat of their treasure as long 
as the war lasted. The plate fleet of 1655 had never 
arrived in Spain because of the hostile expedition that 
Cromwell had sent to the West Indies. Spain was on the 
edge of bankruptcy, and urgent orders were sent from 
Madrid bidding the fleet to arrive by the next year at all 
costs. 

It was a naval rule of the time that it was useless 
to try to keep a blockade in winter weather. As we 
have seen, Blake cared very little about rules, and he 
astonished naval men of all nationalities by sticking to 
his blockade of Cadiz all through the gales of autumn 
and winter. In January, 1657, the Saint George rejoined 
the blockading squadron and again Blake made her his 
flagship. 

Blockading is not romantic business and not interest- 
ing to read about, but this dull work, with winter gales, 
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with bottoms getting foul and leaky, with sickness prev- 
alent, and with no near-by bases for supplies, was as hard 
a test of Blake's ability as anything in his career. More- 
over it succeeded. A number of treasure galleons from 
Peru appeared off Cadiz and were promptly gobbled up 
by the watchful blockading fleet. Much of the silver 
was sunk, but Blake was able to send to Cromwell a 
trifle worth $15,000,000. 

In the spring of 1657 came the good news that the main 
treasure fleet was on its way, loaded with the silver tribute 
of Mexico. In the days of the Revenge we saw the plate 
fleet touching at the Azores. Since Portugal had rewon 
her independence from Spain (in 1640), the Azores were no 
longer friendly islands, and the Spanish galleons touched 
at the Canaries instead. One day news was brought to 
Blake that the treasure fleet had arrived at Santa Cruz on 
the island of Teneriffe. The news reached Spain as well, 
and there were peals of bells and bonfires and booming 
cannon in jubilation over the fact that the fleet was near 
Spain and in a perfectly safe anchorage. 

Blake rejoiced, too, for he determined that he would 
destroy that fleet no matter where it lay. Accordingly 
four guns boomed from the Saint George's broadside to 
signify good news. The wearisome blockade was over! 
Signal flags fluttered from her masthead, and at nightfall 
the English fleet had squared their yards before a fresh 
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gale and were racing southwards toward the island of 
Teneriffe. 

Santa Cruz has a horseshoe-shaped harbor with a nar- 
row entrance. The prevailing wind blows from the sea, 
and on account of the towering mountains of Teneriffe 
the land breeze is, as Nelson described it one hundred and 
fifty years later, "squally with calms.' ' Nature had thus 
made it a dangerous trap for ships since it was easy to 
enter but hard to leave. To make it still more dangerous, 
the Spaniards had erected a great castle at the harbor 
mouth and seven smaller forts round the anchorage, all 
connected by stone breastworks. 

The harbor of Porto Farina had been regarded as 
"impregnable" until Blake smashed fleet and forts to- 
gether, but Santa Cruz was far more deserving of that 
title. A Dutch skipper in the harbor told the "General 
of the Galleons," Don Diego Diagues, that Blake would 
soon be in the harbor. (The Dutch knew what Blake was 
like!) But the Governor laughed scornfully, "Let him 
come if he dares!" At that time the fame of the great 
English admiral rang throughout the world, but Don 
Diego hoped and prayed that Blake would be just fool 
enough to enter the harbor. 

When the British ships appeared off the harbor mouth 
with every indication of coming in, there was great jubila- 
tion that night in the town of Santa Cruz and in the Span- 
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ish fleet. In fact, a shocking amount of wine was drunk 
in toasting the certain downfall of Blake and the destruc- 
tion of the British fleet on the morrow. 

Blake knew the dangers of his undertaking, but he laid his 
plans to meet'them. His greatest peril was that of being 
caught in the harbor, unable to get out again against the 
wind. He planned, therefore, to enter in the morning on 
a flood tide; and then, when the business was done, to 
go out on the ebb in the afternoon, at an hour when the 
breeze usually dropped. As for the rest it was mere fight- 
ing, and he understood that business perfectly. More- 
over, he could see how the Spaniards had disposed their 
ships and he planned his attack accordingly. The galleons 
of the treasure fleet were anchored in a line with their 
broadsides commanding the harbor. In their rear, be- 
tween them and the shore, lay another line of smaller 
ships. Early in the morning of April 20, 1657, the English 
fleet stood for the harbor. As at Porto Farina, Blake sent 
a squadron of twelve ships ahead to attack the galleons, 
while he drew up his line of twelve ships close alongside 
the shore batteries to keep them occupied and protect the 
flank of his other line. The gallant old Saint George took 
the post of greatest danger at the very head of this shore- 
ward division, directly opposite a fort and near one end of 
the line of galleons. 

The battle began shortly after eight o'clock, as soon as 
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the first English ship came in range of the galleons. It 
took some time for the ships to take their assigned places, 
and the English might have been destroyed in detail, 
but it was soon clear that Don Diego had made a bad 
blunder in the arrangement of his fleet, a blunder that 
Blake had made the most of. By drawing up the fleet in 
front of the central line of forts the Spaniard had masked 
their fire, and by forming his ships in two lines he also 
prevented the rearward ships from using their guns. 
Through this mistake the Spaniard had masked half the 
guns on shore and nearly half the guns of his fleet! 

Nevertheless it was close fighting and hot for both 
of the English squadrons. In fact, so near was Blake 
to the forts that many of the killed and wounded on 
the [Saint George were picked off by musketeers on 
shore. The battle raged without interruption till three 
in the afternoon. Meanwhile, the flagship of the Span- 
ish admiral and vice admiral had been blown up. Soon 
afterwards the remaining galleons had been either sunk 
or captured, then the second line of Spanish ships had 
been overpowered. By three o'clock, out of the sixteen 
ships in the Spanish fleet not one was left in the hands 
of the enemy. At the same time the fire of the forts had 
slackened. 

Then came a sad disappointment; not a box of silver 
could the Englishmen find on the captured ships. All 
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the treasure had been carefully transferred several miles 
inland ! Suddenly the Spaniards plucked up heart and 
began firing with redoubled energy. With their ships 
sunk or in the hands of the enemy, all their forts could 
now use their guns. Some of the prizes, with the English 
prize crews on board, were now drifting before the sea 
breeze right under the guns of the forts. This was the 
crucial moment, the most perilous one for the English 
since they had entered the harbor. For a while Blake 
made a great effort to tow the prizes out of range, but in 
vain. Then he ordered them set on fire. As at Porto 
Farina, the sea breeze rolled the smoke clouds over the 
land batteries and gave the English a welcome curtain 
from the enemy's guns. Now the tide was ebbing, and, 
one by one, the English ships were slowly warped or towed 
out against the head wind. The fleet labored under heavy 
fire from the forts near the entrance, but at last every 
ship was clear. The story was told afterwards that a 
sudden, lucky shift of the wind carried Blake's ships to 
safety, but nothing of the sort occurred. In fact, the sea 
breeze held stronger than usual at that time of the day 
and only increased Blake's difficulties. 

The beating of the Spaniards was splendidly managed, 
but Blake's feat of getting the fleet out of the harbor 
afterwards was the most brilliant part of it all. Although 
some of his ships had been very roughly handled, and one 
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of them struck a bar, Blake got to sea without the loss of 
a single ship. 

"The whole action was so miraculous,' ' wrote Lord 
Clarendon, "that all men who knew the place concluded 
that no sober men, with what courage soever endued, 
would ever undertake it; and they could hardly persuade 
themselves to believe what they had done; whilst the 
Spaniards comforted themselves that they were devils and 
not men, which had destroyed them in such a manner." 
It is interesting to note that Santa Cruz, the scene of 
Blake's most brilliant exploit, was the scene of Nelson's 
one great failure a century and a half later. Next to the 
losses of the Armada, Blake's destruction of the plate 
fleet was the worst naval disaster in the history of Spain. 

Blake had long been an invalid, for he had never fully 
recovered from a wound received in a terrible battle with 
Tromp. Shortly after the Santa Cruz exploit he was 
seized with the ancient curse of the seas, scurvy. In July 
the Saint George was bearing him homeward from the 
coast of Spain, ill unto death. He knew that his end was 
near, but expressed a longing to see England once more. 
The wish was never gratified, for, just as the flagship en- 
tered Plymouth Sound, her great admiral died. Then 
the Saint George turned her bows for the Thames and 
brought Blake's remains to London that they might 
receive fitting honors in burial. Cromwell knew the worth 
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of Blake, and caused the body to the interred in West- 
minster Abbey, in the chapel of Henry VII, such a resting 
place as befitted kings. 

The Saint George had an honorable career afterwards. 
She fought the Dutch again in the second and third Dutch 
wars. In 1665, under the Duke of York, she took a gallant 
part in a fight with the Dutch, the battle of Lowestoft, 
in which the Dutch were beaten. The following year she 
fought the Dutch again in what is known as the Four 
Days' Battle. In this action Monk, Blake's old friend 
and companion in arms, was defeated, but defeated with 
honor, for he was greatly outnumbered. Seven weeks 
later the Saint George went at the Dutchmen again in a 
fleet action off the Gunfleet Shoals, near the mouth of the 
Thames. At the end of this affair she had the satisfaction 
of seeing the enemy crowd on sail to reach Holland. After 
being thoroughly refitted, she fought again at the battle 
of Solebay, 1667, in which the allied French and English 
fleets beat the Dutch. Six years later she met her old 
adversaries again, and this time she was so hotly engaged 
that she was reduced to a wreck. This was her last battle. 
She had fought often and well during fifty years of service, 
but after Santa Cruz she could not add anything to her 
fame. The Saint George is remembered as the flagship of 
Robert Blake in his most brilliant victory. 



Chapter V 
TBE CENTURION 

THERE were three 
men-of-war in the 
English navy that bore 
the name Centurion be- 
fore the ship which is 
the subject of this chap- 
ter. The first fought the 
Armada along with the 
Revenge, the second 
fought the Dutch along 
with the Saint George, 
and the third fought the 
French at the close of 
the seventeenth century. 
The fourth Centurion 
was larger than the Saint 
George (144 feet length and 40 feet beam) and carried 6b 
guns. In general she resembled the Saint George, but she 
did not have such a high poop and there are numerous 
differences in detail of rig, as may be noticed by compar- 
ing the pictures of the two ships. Her most striking 
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ornament was her figurehead, a lion about sixteen feet 
high. Like the Saint George she was a "two-decker," a 
ship of the line. 

She was launched in 1732. As soon as she was ready for 
sea she was commissioned by Captain George Anson, in 
the year 1737. Her first cruise took her to the coast of 
Africa to protect the British slave trade and look after 
trading posts and forts. Then she spread her wings for 
her first flight across the Atlantic to Barbadoes, where she 
arrived in the fall of 1 739. As Spain and England were 
then on the point of war, she was ordered home at once, 
and as soon as she was back she was put in readiness for a 
cruise against the enemy. 

The quarrel with Spain, as in the two preceding cen- 
turies, centered about the Spanish claims in the West 
Indies. For this reason two expeditions were fitted out 
to carry the war into the enemy's western possessions. 
One large force under Admiral Vernon was to attack in 
the West Indies. Another smaller force was to carry the 
war into the Pacific. For this latter expedition Anson 
was selected, with the Centurion as his flagship. Five 
other vessels of war, and two supply ships comprised the 
squadron: the Gloucester, 50 guns; the Severn, 50; the 
Pearl, 40; the Wager, 28; and the Trial, 8. 

It was easy to pick out the ships, but not so easy to 
find the men to put aboard them. The big force sent to the 
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West Indies had used up practically all the sailors and 
soldiers available. Anson needed 300 more sailors than 
he had in his squadron, but all he managed to get was 170 
seamen from some ships lying at Portsmouth. He had 
been promised 500 soldiers too, but apparently there was 
scarcely a redcoat left. At the last moment, just as the 
squadron was about to sail, the authorities sent, instead of 
500 soldiers, 500 pensioners from the Chelsea hospital; 
that is, men who had been forced by wounds or disease to 
leave the army. Every one realized that this expedition 
to the Pacific was going to be full of hardships and danger, 
and yet the Lords of the War Office thought it perfectly 
proper to send 500 invalids and cripples! 

When Anson saw these poor wretches limping and 
shuffling to the gangway of the Centurion his heart must 
have sunk to his boots. He protested indignantly, but 
was coolly informed that the authorities knew better 
than he what sort of men to send him, and these were the 
fittest that could be found for the purpose! All of the 
poor creatures who had legs and could use them ran 
away before they could be herded on board. Of the rest 
not one lived to see England again, and most of them were 
dead before the Centurion had fairly reached the Pacific. 
At the last moment some 200 raw recruits were hustled 
aboard, and with this ragtag and bobtail assortment of 
men Anson had to set out on his voyage. 
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His instructions were to make as much trouble for the 
Spaniards as possible by destroying ships, seizing towns 
on the Pacific coast, and particularly by capturing the 
galleon that sailed between Acapulco, Mexico, and Manila 
twice every year, loaded with a rich cargo. After that he 
was to use his judgment as to his way of getting home 
again. 

The ships squared away for the west on the 18th of 
September, 1740. Those were the days when the bluff- 
bowed warships plodded along at a very leisurely rate 
even under good sailing conditions, and it was forty days 
before Anson's squadron touched at the first point of 
call, Madeira. After a week there, the Centurion led her 
consorts to sea again. They had not been long on the 
Atlantic before the first signs of scurvy appeared. In 
the case of Admiral Blake we saw that scurvy was some- 
times no respecter of rank, but usually on account of the 
better food and better sleeping conditions, the officers did 
not suffer from it in the same proportion as the men. 
The miserable conditions of life aboard ships in the eight- 
eenth century — the wet decks, the lack of ventilation and 
of proper changes of clothing for different climates, and, 
above all, the unvarying salt-meat diet — made scurvy 
the gravest danger that threatened any ship bound on a 
long voyage. In those days the efficacy of lemon or lime 
juice to stave off the disease had not been discovered. 
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Anson and his medical officers did everything they could 
think of to check the disease and to lighten the suffering, 
but with no success. 

The ships touched at St. Catherine's, on the coast of 
Brazil, and at Port St. Julian, on the east coast of Pata- 
gonia. On the 7th of March, 1741, the Centurion ap- 
proached the Horn by way of Le Maire Strait, bowling 
along before a fair wind under a blue sky. This seemed 
like a good omen for a safe passage round, but scarcely 
had the squadron reached Cape Horn itself when they 
were struck by one of the terrific gales for which that 
gloomy region is famous. It was hard enough under the 
best conditions to weather such a storm, but the seamen 
were so reduced by scurvy that the crews of the smaller 
vessels could only make a feeble resistance. The Severn 
and the Pearl were driven back to the eastward, and, 
being nearly helpless on account of the ravages of scurvy, 
they crept back to Rio Janeiro, and finally reached 
England. 

The Wager's captain at the beginning of the voyage 
bore the cheerful name of Dandy Kidd, but it brought 
no luck whatever to his ship or his men. He died early 
on the voyage, leaving the command to an officer who 
bore the fitting name of Cheap. Under his command 
the Wager was smashed on the rocks of Tierra del Fuego, 
and the survivors went through dreadful sufferings before 
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they found help at the hands of their enemies in the near- 
est Spanish settlement. Only a very few lived to see 
England again. One of these castaways was a midshipman 
named Byron — the grandfather of the poet — who wrote 
afterwards an interesting story of his experiences. 

Rounding the Horn is never a pleasant undertaking at 
best, and for the Centurion it was horrible. Day after 
day, week after week, she labored on this tack and that, 
beating against the tremendous head winds, accompanied 
by downpours of rain. Meanwhile the scurvy, which 
had already been a serious epidemic, spread rapidly. In 
April the Centurion buried forty. When at last she reached 
the Pacific she found herself alone, for the squadron had 
been scattered by the gales and there was no knowing the 
fate of the missing ships. In his plight Anson might have 
been pardoned for turning back, but he held steadily to 
his prescribed course as if nothing were wrong. 

The first rendezvous was the island of Socoro, on the 
west coast of Patagonia, where the Centurion arrived on 
the 8th of May. For two weeks she cruised back and 
forth, looking for the other ships of the squadron, but 
found none. Then she went to the next rendezvous, the 
island of Juan Fernandez, best known as "Robinson 
Crusoe's Island." During May the scurvy had become a 
plague. The Centurion had the ill luck to miss the island, 
and wasted two weeks trying tb find it With a crew 
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dying of scurvy this was a costly delay. In the month 
of May alone she buried nearly eighty more. When at 
last she dropped anchor in the shadow of the island, she 
had only two hundred men left out of a total of over 
five hundred. Nearly all the surviving 200 had the 
scurvy in some degree and most of them were helpless. 

The same day that the Centurion arrived the little 
Trial crept into the harbor. Her name was grimly appro- 
priate, for out of her complement of 81 men she had 
already lost 34, and the rest were so ill with the disease 
that all the work of the ship had to be performed by the 
captain, the lieutenant, and three seamen. 

As soon as possible the sick of the two vessels were 
brought ashore, and a kind of open-air hospital was rigged 
up for them. But several were so far gone that they died 
in the boats, and in spite of fresh food it was three weeks 
before the epidemic was checked. About a fortnight 
after the Centurion reached the island, a sail was made 
out on the horizon. This proved to be the Gloucester \ 
which was even in worse plight than the other two ships. 
Two thirds of her crew had died of scurvy, the rest were 
incapable of hauling a rope, and all the work of making 
sail on a fifty-gun ship of the line had to be performed by 
the officers and their personal servants, the only ones 
able to stand. Under these conditions it took the wretched 
ship a whole month to come to anchor! 
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The three stricken ships remained at Juan Fernandez 
till September in order to get rid of every trace of scurvy. 
By the time the sickness had disappeared and Anson was 
ready to continue his cruise, he counted up a loss of 626 
men out of the 961 who had shipped on the Centurion, the 
Gloucester, and the Trial. He realized that, with his de- 
pleted force, he could not carry out his original plan of 
attacking the large Spanish settlements, Callao, Lima, and 
Panama. Instead he sent off each vessel to cruise about 
hunting for prizes, especially for the Acapulco galleon. 
They missed the latter but managed to capture a number 
of other Spanish ships. The Centurion also attacked and 
burned the town of Paita, Peru, capturing over $160,000 
worth of plunder, besides destroying a great deal more. 
During this cruise the Trial had to be scuttled because 
she proved unseaworthy. 

Hearing nothing of the treasure ship, Anson then decided 
to sail across the Pacific to China. He burnt the prizes, 
divided up their crews between the Gloucester and the 
Centurion, and set off from the coast of Mexico in May, 
1742. On account of the ignorance in those days regard- 
ing the prevailing winds in the Pacific, Anson sailed on a 
course too far south to get the benefits of the northeast 
trade winds. As a result the voyage was dismally long. 
Once more the dreaded scurvy broke out, this time worse 
than ever, and the victims were buried at the rate of ten 
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or a dozen a day. To make matters worse the Gloucester 
became leaky, and her crew were too feeble to man the 
pumps. Accordingly, Anson transferred her crew to the 
Centurion and blew up the Gloucester. On the 20th of 
August the Centurion dropped anchor at one of the La- 
drone islands, with her crew so weakened by scurvy that 
it took five hours to furl sail. Here she remained two 
months till the disease was checked. She then sailed to 
the Dutch trading post of Macao, in China, where she 
underwent a needed overhauling and shipped some more 
men. 

In spite of all he had gone through, Anson had not for- 
gotten that he had been ordered to capture the Acapulco 
galleon. He reasoned that he might yet intercept her on 
her return trip from Acapulco to Manila. To this end he 
set out from Macao in April, 1743. He had only about 
half a complement of men; many of these were Indians, 
Lascars, and negroes, and thirty of them mere boys, but 
he drilled them daily at the guns and in the use of the 
musket and cutlass till they could give a good account of 
themselves. 

After two months at sea Anson's patience was rewarded. 
On June 20, 1743, the lookout on the Centurion sighted a 
large ship flying the Spanish colors. The stranger seemed 
confident of taking the Centurion and came down to meet 
the British ship as if she feared the Centurion might 
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escape her. The fight began as soon as the guns bore, 
and, though the galleon was a far heavier ship, she had the 
worst of it from the first. The Spaniard's advantage in 
size and number of men did not help her at ail, for her 
crew were untrained at the guns and her decks were littered 
with cargo. After an hour and a half the galleon struck, 
having lost 64 killed and 84 wounded. The Centurion 
had lost only 2 killed and 17 wounded. Just as the Span- 
iard surrendered, the Centurion herself had a very narrow 
escape from a blaze that started near the powder room. 
But Anson's coolness rallied the crew, and the fire was put 
out just in time to save the ship. The prize proved to be 
the very Acapulco galleon Anson had been searching for, 
worth considerably over a million and a half. 

Another danger still threatened the Centurion, for the 
Spanish prisoners far outnumbered the English crew and 
gave Anson cause for great anxiety. But he proved a 
match for them and brought his ship safely to Macao 
again. There he landed his prisoners, sold the galleon, 
and, after refitting his own ship, set sail for England by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. On the 15th of June, 
1744, the Centurion dropped her anchor in the Thames 
once more after an absence of four years. 

It would be hard to find the story of a naval expedition, 
excepting the retreat of the Armada, which could surpass 
the voyage of the Centurion in the matter of hardships. 
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And yet, in spite of everything, Anson had accomplished 
nearly all of what he had been ordered to do. He had 
paralyzed Spanish trade in the Pacific, threatened the 
Spanish coast towns, and destroyed or captured a vast 
amount of the colonial treasure which was the life blood 
of the Spanish nation. That all this had been done was 
due to the wonderful determination and energy of Com- 
modore Anson himself. 

The Centurion continued to serve for many years after- 
ward. In 1 746 she was cut down to 50 guns instead of 60. 
The following year, with Anson as vice admiral, she 
took a distinguished part in a squadron that won a de- 
cisive victory over the French off Cape Finisterre. In 
1759 she was one of the ships that landed troops for Wolfe 
at the taking of Quebec. Three years later she assisted 
at the capture of Havana, and in 1769 she ended her days 
by being broken up. Thus the ship had an honorable 
career of nearly 40 years. But the name Centurion is 
forever associated with her famous voyage around the 
world, in which she fought an almost continuous battle 
with scurvy for four years, and came home victorious 
through the pluck and skill of her commander, George 
Anson. 



Chapter VI 
TEE VICTORY 

Fi76s, four years be- 
fore the Centurion was 
broken up, the Victory was 
launched. In the differ- 
ence between the two ves- 
sels we can see such pro- 
gress as had been made in 
naval construction. The 
Centurion had been a ship 
of the line of sixty guns, 
the Victory mounted 103 
guns. The Centurion was 
a two-decker, the Victory 
a three-decker. The for- 
mer was painted a uniform 
black, the latter illustrated the new fashion of painting 
broad white stripes along the hull on a level with the gun 
ports. The three-decker, therefore, showed three white 
bands along the sides, marking the three tiers of guns. 
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There was no change in type, simply an increase in size 
and armament. 

The Victory — the fourth of her name in the British 
navy — is associated with Nelson just as the Saint George 
is with Blake. And as the Saint George was the flagship 
of Blake's greatest triumph, at Santa Cruz, and later 
brought his body to England, so the Victory was the flag- 
ship in Nelson's greatest achievement at Trafalgar, and 
then bore her admiral home for burial. But she had been 
a busy ship and a famous ship long before Trafalgar. 

For thirteen years after she took the water she cruised 
about on errands of peace. Nowadays, at the end of thir- 
teen years a battleship is called "obsolete," but in those 
days changes were slow and the Victory was still a "crack 
ship" forty years after she was built. In 1778 she became 
the flagship of Admiral Keppel, and took part in a lively 
but indecisive battle with the French off Ushant. Keppel, 
by the way, had been a midshipman under Anson in the 
voyage of the Centurion. This battle gave the Victory 
her "baptism of fire," and it was a hot one while it lasted. 

Three years afterwards "brave Kempenf eldt " made 
her his flagship, and under him she fought a brilliant 
action with the French admiral, De Guichen. The French- 
man had twenty ships to Kempenfeldt's twelve, but the 
Englishman outmaneuvered his adversary and beat him. 
When Kempenfeldt went down in the Royal George, 
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"with twice four hundred men," the Victory lay at anchor 
close by. 

Later, Howe chose her for his flagship, and she led the 
fleet when he relieved Gibraltar in 1790. Then Hood, 
who had helped win Rodney's great victory over De 
Grasse in 1782, raised his flag on her, and the Victory took 
part in the operations off Toulon in 1793 and in the siege 
of Corsica. A few years afterward she became the flag- 
ship of Sir John Jervis, better known by the title of the 
victory for which he is famous, "Earl St. Vincent." Thus, 
before Nelson ever set foot on the Victory, she had been 
the flagship of several of England's pet naval heroes, and 
had already earned the right to her splendid name. 

In this chapter we reach the long struggle called the 
Napoleonic Wars, in which England had to rely on her 
fleet to protect herself from invasion by the conqueror of 
Europe. In January, 1797, Admiral Jervis took command 
of a fleet of ten ships, cruising off Cape St. Vincent in order 
to intercept any Spanish or French fleet that might be 
bound for Cadiz from either the Atlantic or the Mediter- 
ranean. His flagship was the Victory. Spain at this time 
was Napoleon's ally, and England had just been thrown 
into a flutter by the rumor of a combined French and Span- 
ish invasion of Ireland. When this rumor died away, 
five more warships were released from home waters and 
sent to reenforce Jervis. But even with fifteen, it was an 
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absurdly small fleet for the task Jervis had to do because 
the Spaniards alone were at sea with a fleet nearly twice 
as large. 

Early on the morning of February 14th, a frigate 
brought the news that she had sighted the Spanish fleet 
of 27 ships of the line about 12 miles to the southwest. 
The Spaniards had been tossing about against head winds 
for several days and were now rejoicing in a favoring 
wind to carry them straight to Cadiz. The odds against 
the British were very heavy, but Jervis did not hesitate. 
The signal lanterns glimmered from the Victory 1 } s mast, 
and the British ships formed two lines in close order, 
headed in the direction of the Spanish fleet. Daybreak 
showed the Spaniards scattered in irregular order over 
the gray ocean. 

"A victory is very essential to England at this moment," 
remarked Jervis as he eyed the tall ships of the enemy. 
It was true. The fortunes of war had been going steadily 
against the British. As yet the fleet had not accomplished 
what had been expected of it, the government bonds had 
dropped to a point lower than ever before, and all England 
was discouraged. Jervis had only fifteen ships of the line, 
the enemy had twenty-seven; as yet he did not know just 
how efficient the Spaniards were, but his only thought 
was that he must win. 

The Spaniards came on in a helter-skelter fashion, 
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each ship for herself and the faster ones eager to reach 
Cadiz first. The result was that six foremost ships became 
separated from the rest by a distance of about eight miles, 
and such was the carelessness of the Spanish captains that 
even after the British were sighted no attempt was made 
to close up this gap. Jervis saw his opportunity. The 
Victory flew the signal for battle formation in single 
column, and the two parallel lines of English ships melted 
into one straight line as accurately and smoothly as a 
squad of well-drilled regulars. When the Spaniards woke 
up to the fact that the British column was heading straight 
for the gap between the two divisions of the fleet there 
was a flurry. The detached squadron bore up, heading 
northwest, in the hope of joining the main body by tack- 
ing ahead of the advancing English column. When it was 
clear that they could not cross the bows of the British, 
they wavered. First they went about and steered south- 
east, then five went back to their northwesterly course, 
showing a miserable lack of decision on the part of their 
captains. The sixth calmly deserted the fleet and sailed 
out of sight. Meanwhile three of the main division had 
managed to cross and join the detached squadron before 
the British attacked. 

At eleven-thirty the leading ships in Jervis's column 
opened fire. By this time he had done exactly what he had 
hoped. He had split his enemy into two divisions, one of 
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eighteen ships, another of eight. Now he had the choice 
of attacking either. It was characteristic of the man that 
he chose the main division. Meanwhile he so handled the 
rear of his own column as to keep the other division off 
while he delivered the attack. The Victory flew the signal 
for tacking in succession, and as each ship reached the 
designated point it tacked, while the head of the column 
opened a heavy fire on the nearest Spanish ships. The 
Spaniards, in spite of their superior numbers, promptly 
took to their heels. Nelson, who was in the Captain, 
the third ship from the last, saw that if he obeyed Jervis's 
order the greater part of the Spanish fleet would get away 
scot free. Accordingly, he disobeyed the signal, took his 
ship out of the line, and laid it directly ahead of the fleeing 
Spaniards. He crossed the bows of five of the enemy and 
then with his own ship of only 74 guns he boldly engaged 
the Spanish flagship, the Santissima Trinidad, a huge 
ship, called a "four-decker," mounting 126 guns! 

This daring move on Nelson's part checked the flight of 
the Spaniards, for they huddled together in a frightened 
way, and gave the other English ships time to get up. 
Other ships in the rear turned to support Nelson, and the 
action became a scrimmage. It was during this fight at 
close quarters that Nelson performed the exploit of board* 
ing and capturing one of the Spanish ships, then crossing 
over to another on the opposite side and taking that, too. 
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The big Santissima Trinidad managed to get away, 
though she lost her fore- and mizzenmast before she got 
clear. Meanwhile the eight detached Spanish ships had 
managed to come back to strengthen the main squadron. 
While the fighting lasted Jervis had taken four prizes. 
When the detached squadron got back, he arranged his 
ships in line to protect any of his prizes from being recap- 
tured, but the Spaniards were intent only on getting away 
safely and as fast as possible. 

When the news was brought to London that an English 
fleet of fifteen ships had attacked the Spanish fleet of 
twenty-seven and beaten it, with the capture of four fine 
prizes, the prevailing gloom gave way to the greatest 
rejoicing. Honors were showered on the commanding 
officers. Jervis was made an Earl "of St. Vincent," 
Nelson was made Knight of the Bath and shortly after- 
wards promoted to rear admiral. The important result 
of this battle was to show that the whole Spanish navy 
was only a bugaboo. As for the Victory, she became 
famous as Jervis's flagship on that great day. 

In 1802 England signed a treaty of peace with France, 
but in 1803 war broke out again. On the renewal of 
war Nelson was ordered to the fleet, and he picked out 
the Victory as his flagship. Napoleon had made plans for 
an invasion of England. He had collected troops and 
flatboats at Boulogne and needed only the command of 
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the Channel for a day to make the landing on the English 
coast. To avert this disaster, England turned to Nelson. 
Since the battle of St. Vincent Nelson had won two great 
victories, one at the Nile and one at Copenhagen, and his 
genius was fully recognized. Napoleon had his own fleet 
in various French ports, and a Spanish fleet divided be- 
tween the ports of Cartagena and Cadiz. Nelson's prob- 
lem was to keep the fleets from combining and gaining 
even for a few hours the control of the Channel. 

Accordingly the English navy established a blockade 
of the French and Spanish ports. Nelson himself in the 
Victory was watching Toulon with a squadron, and for 
two years held the blockade like a vise. During that time 
Nelson was absent hardly an hour from the Victory. 
The blockade, on Nelson's part, however, was so main- 
tained as to tempt the French admiral Villeneuve out 
rather than to keep him bottled up indefinitely, for Nel- 
son's aim was not merely to defeat Napoleon's plan of 
controlling the Channel, but to destroy his fleet. 

In January, 1805, Nelson got news from his scout 
frigates that the French fleet had put to sea. After losing 
time on a false scent, he pursued the French to the West 
Indies and back again without coming up with them. On 
their return Villeneuve had the chance to make a juncture 
with a fleet of twenty French ships at Brest, but he became 
frightened by false news of a strong English fleet waiting 
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for him, and took advantage of a stiff wind from the north 
to run southwards to Cadiz. 

There Nelson promptly blockaded him. The Victory 
and the other large ships of the line remained out of sight 
over the horizon, but a chain of scout ships made a con- 
nection between Cadiz and the flagship. Again Nelson was 
intent on tempting Villeneuve to come out. Villeneuve 
knew that the British were off the coast and he knew also 
that the French and Spanish ships under his command 
were no match for the English, but when he learned that 
Napoleon was going to send another admiral to supersede 
him, he was stung into action and hoisted the signal to 
leave Cadiz. 

When the frigate Euryalus, lying just off shore, sighted 
the allied fleet leaving port she signaled the next ship in 
the chain and in a few minutes the news was welcomed 
with shouts on board the Victory. Instantly the word was 
passed to bear up for Cadiz, but the wind was light and 
the English fleet was therefore slow in getting in touch 
with the enemy. The same want of a breeze made it a 
slow and difficult task for Villeneuve to work his fleet 
out to sea. It was not till the next day that the last 
of his ships got out, and not till the following night 
that the signal lanterns on the rival fleets could be seen. 
By this time they were off Cape Trafalgar, which gave 
its name to the battle that followed. At daybreak the 
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fleets were revealed to each other, and at the sight of 
the enemy the British crews burst into cheers. The 
French and Spanish knew that a fight was coming, but 
there were no cheers among the men and no confidence 
among the officers. 

Long beforehand Nelson had explained to his captains 
what they should do if the enemy came out, and almost 
immediately the fleet was advancing to the attack. Op- 
posed to the 26 English skips were 33 French and Spanish, 
but such a comparison of numbers is misleading. The 
allied fleet was no match for the British. There was bad 
feeling between the French and the Spanish, the ships 
were manned with unseasoned crews, crowds of them 
being seasick peasants and beggars, newly impressed at 
Cadiz for service on board the ships. In fact, it is remark- 
able how bravely these untrained crews fought. There 
were brave and able captains in the allied fleet, but the 
commander-in-chief, Villeneuve, was incapable and in- 
spired no confidence. 

In sharp contrast with the allies, the English crews had 
been trained to the highest pitch of efficiency, they were 
commanded by as remarkable a body of captains as ever 
sailed in a fleet, and their commander-in-chief, Nelson, 
was the greatest naval genius in history. 

The two lines of the advancing British fleet were led, 
one, consisting of fifteen ships, by the Royal Sovereign, the 
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flagship of Vice Admiral Collingwood's division, and the 
other, consisting of eleven ships, by the Victory, the flag- 
ship of the whole fleet. That the two flagships — the 
Victory especially — should have taken such exposed posi- 
tions was contrary to the practice of the time. When the 
Victory fought under Keppel, or Kempenfeldt, or Jervis, 
she lay near the center of the line, so that the admiral's 
signals might be readily seen by the entire fleet. But here, 
Nelson seems to have determined on leading the way in 
carrying out his plan of attack. He was sure that no mat- 
ter what happened to him or the Victory, his captains would 
know exactly what to do without further need of signals. 

"Don't you think, Blackwood, that there's a signal 
wanting?" Nelson asked the captain of the Euryalus as 
they stood together on the Victory* s quarter-deck, looking 
back on the advancing ships creeping before the light 
breeze under great clouds of canvas. 

"I think, sir, that the whole fleet seems to understand 
very clearly what they are about," replied Captain Black- 
wood. Then Nelson sent up the famous signal which has 
been the inspiration of the British navy ever since, "Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty!" 

It was just the touch needed to give a fine edge to the 
temper of the officers and men on the eve of battle. When 
the signal was spelled out, it was greeted with cheers on 
every ship. 
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"Now," said Nelson, "I can do no more. We must 
trust to the great Disposer of all events, and the justice of 
our cause. I thank God for this great opportunity of 
doing my duty." 

Nelson's plan was for the lee division under Colling- 
wood to overwhelm the rear, while he himself was to keep 
the rest of the allied fleet from coming to its assistance. 
In short, he was going to win by "local superiority of 
force," like Erik at Svold Island, but Nelson had to accom- 
plish the feat against a fleet superior in numbers to his 
own. 

As Collingwood's squadron cut into the enemy's line, a 
few minutes before the Victory could close, Nelson ex- 
claimed delightedly, "See how that noble fellow Colling- 
wood takes his ship into action!" Already the Victory 
herself was exposed to a raking fire from eight ships of the 
enemy, and, if there had been any respectable gunnery 
and generalship in the allied fleet, she and the entire head 
of the lee column would have been destroyed. Even as it 
was, the Victory suffered heavily before she was able to 
reply. The mizzen topmast was shot away, with all its mass 
of sail, rigging, and spars falling over the side. Fifty men 
were killed or wounded on her decks. One shot flew 
between Nelson and his flag captain, Hardy, slightly 
wounding the latter with a splinter. 

"This is too warm work to last long," remarked 
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Nelson, with a smile. A few minutes later the Victory 
shifted her course, which up to this time had seemed to 
be directed toward the enemy's van, and plunged di- 
rectly into the center of Villeneuve's line. By that 
time her wheel had been shot away and she was steered 
with difficulty. 

The French van, under a chicken-hearted fellow named 
Dumanoir, now edged away from the center and kept on 
its course so that the entire squadron of eight ships was 
soon out of gunshot. Villeneuve signaled desperately, 
but Dumanoir would not come back. Two of his captains, 
however, enraged at their commander's cowardice, worked 
their ships round with rowboats and managed to get 
back to the battle in time to fight for honor, if not for 
victory. But this miserable conduct on Dumanoir's part 
made it possible for Nelson to crush three-fourths of the 
allied fleet with all of his own. 

Meanwhile, the wind was so light that the English 
vessels were very slow in joining battle, and for the first 
arrivals, like the Victory, it was hot work. The flagship 
ran close under the stern of the French ship Redoubtable, 
gave her a terrible raking fire, and then ranged alongside. 
The two ships grappled, and there was furious fighting at 
close quarters. Again and again the Frenchmen tried 
bravely to board the Victory and as often they were beaten 
back. Meanwhile, the men in the Redoubtable 3 s tops were 
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doing considerable execution with their muskets. Nelson, 
who stood on the Victory 9 s quarter-deck in full uniform, 
wearing his orders and medals, must have been a con- 
spicuous target. About an hour after the Victory fired 
her first shot he fell mortally wounded. 

He was borne tenderly to the cockpit and lay there in 
great pain, listening to the thunder of battle overhead and 
the cheers of the Victory's crew as each ship of the enemy 
struck. As often as possible Captain Hardy went down 
to his dying commander and reported the progress of the 
battle. His last message came to Nelson about three 
hours after he had received his wound. By that time 
Hardy could report an overwhelming victory. 

"Thank God, I've done my duty," murmured Nelson, 
and with these words on his lips he died. 

The fighting continued for some time, but it was only 
the last effort of a beaten foe. In the end twenty ships 
surrendered to the British fleet, and the remainder were 
in flight. A great gale that arose the next day sank so 
many that only four prizes were left from the twenty, 
but no trophies were needed. Trafalgar had destroyed 
Napoleon's sea power and freed England from all fear of 
invasion. It was one of the greatest naval victories in his- 
tory. It had saved England as the defeat of the Armada 
had done, and yet the rejoicing in England was only half- 
hearted because Trafalgar was won at the cost of Nelson's 
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life. The Victory brought his body home to Portsmouth, 
whence it was carried in solemn pomp to London and 
interred in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

After Trafalgar the Victory saw a little more service, 
for she was on duty in the Baltic till 181 2. In 181 5 she 
was paid off at Portsmouth and thus ended her fighting 
career. Some years later, the cold-blooded Lords of the 
Admiralty decided to break her up, like any other worn- 
out ship, but Captain Hardy pleaded that she be preserved 
in memory of the hero who died on her quarter-deck. 
Finally they yielded the point, and ever since she has 
lain in Portsmouth harbor, preserved as a kind of shrine 
in honor of the greatest sea fighter in history, Horatio 
Nelson. 



Chapter VII 
THE BELLEROPHON 

THE Victory was by no means the only famous war- 
ship of the period when England's supremacy on 
the sea was matched against Napoleon's supremacy on 
the land. But among her rivals in fame we can give 
space here to only one. That shall be the Bellerophon. 

This was a beautiful 74-gun ship of the line, made by a 
private shipbuilding concern, which was anxious to build 
its first line-of-battle ship so well that the Admiralty 
would award similar contracts later on. Therefore, good 
material and honest work went into her, all of which she 
needed for the hard-hitting career that lay ahead. Two 
thousand full-grown oaks were required to build her, for 
she was stout and strong, with sides fully two feet thick. 

She slid off her ways one stormy October day, in 1786, 
twenty-one years after the launching of the Victory, yet 
in that time there had been no change in ship design. In 
fact, the plans used for the Bellerophon had been drawn 
up by the same man who designed the Victory, and bore 
the date " 1759." Practically the only changes in seventy- 
five years were the introduction of cast-iron cannon in- 
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stead of brass, and the invention of a small, wide-mouthed 
gun called a " carronade," which ships mounted on their 
upper decks. 

It might also be added that there was a surprising change 
of fashion regarding ships' names. At the end of the 
eighteenth century it was the fad to be "classical." Wo- 
men designed their clothes and dressed their hair after 
Greek styles, and people built houses and churches like 
Greek temples. At the same time the British navy blos- 
somed out into Greek names. It is said that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty used to keep a classical dictionary 
on his table and open it at random when he needed names 
for his new ships. The result was that the navy list came 
to look like the index to a book of mythology. In this 
way a good ship was saddled with the name Bellerophon. 
The original Greek hero of that name was famous for kill- 
ing a monster named Chimaera. But to the plain sailor, 
who was not versed in mythology, the name was " Billy Ruf- 
fian," and the crew of the Bellerophon were always pleased 
to be known as the "Ruffians." 

In keeping with her name, the Bellerophon carried a 
very elaborate figurehead representing the Greek hero, 
mounted on Pegasus, with his arm poising a javelin. 
This figure was carved by the son of the man who made 
the figurehead for the Victory, and it was regarded by 
everybody as a masterpiece, particularly after it had been 
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painted in red, white, and gold. The rest of the ship was 
painted in keeping with this gay color scheme. Her sides 
were yellow, with a black "strake" just above the water- 
line, her upperworks and bulwarks were blue, and all the 
inboard and the gun-ports outside were red. The practice 
in the British fleet of painting the interior trimming red 
was to make blood stains less conspicuous, and is said to 
have been introduced bv Blake. 

The Bellerophon did not have to wait long for active 
service. In 1794 she was part of a fleet under Lord Howe, 
or "Black Dick," as the sailors called him, sent off to 
hunt down and destroy the fleet of republican France. 
Already she had made a reputation for speed as the "Fly- 
ing Bellerophon" and she needed only the first touch 
with the enemy to earn the name "Fighting Bellerophon" 
as well. Lord Howe was anxious to catch the grain fleet 
coming to France from America, and the French admiral 
was ordered out to protect it. The Frenchman, who was 
more of a politician than a naval officer, was not particu- 
larly anxious to fight. On the last day of May, Howe got 
in touch with the French fleet by means of his "flying 
squadron." Of this squadron the Bellerophon was the 
swiftest. She darted ahead of the rest of her consorts and 
fell upon the nearest French ship, the Revolutionnairc, a 
big three-decker of no guns. The others made clumsy 
work of coming to the assistance of the Bellerophon^ and 
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for nearly an hour and a half the British two-decker 
fought the French three-decker without help from any- 
body. Strangely enough, because of the bad shooting 
of the Frenchman, not a man on the Bellerophon was 
killed. The Revolutionnaire, however, was badly knocked 
about, and escaped capture only by being towed out of 
action by another French ship under cov^r of fog and 
darkness. 

The next morning Howe saw that he could fall upon 
the rear of the French line and either cut off some ships or 
force the rest of the fleet to come back to the rescue and 
offer battle. In this skirmish the Bellerophon fought 
gallantly and came out of action with her rigging hanging 
in shreds. The French admiral turned back to rescue his 
rear ships and then the two fleets drew off to reform their 
lines. By that time it was seen that two or three of the 
French ships were disabled, while all of the English fleet 
were still sound. At the beginning the fleets were exactly 
equal. Now the odds favored the British. A dense fog 
kept the fleets apart for two days longer. 

Sunday morning, June 1st (1794), dawned clear with a 
favoring wind, and Howe drew up his battle line. His 
plan was for his ships to advance in a long column abreast, 
cut through the enemy's line, and attack at close quarters 
on the leeward side. In this plan each ship had a definite 
adversary to tackle. The Bellerophon went straight for 
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her enemy, but the British ship, the Ccesar, balked in con- 
temptible fashion and held off about 500 yards away from 
the French line. The result was that, instead of fighting 
one ship, the Bellerophon had to handle two. Nobody 
came to her help, but for two hours the "Ruffians" fought 
stubbornly. In the midst of the action Admiral Pasley 
of the Bellerophon fell with a shattered leg. As he was 
carried below, some of his men expressed their sorrow at 
his wound. 

"Never mind my leg," replied Pasley, "take care of my 
flag!" 

They did take care of it. For another hour after Pasley 
fell the BeUeropIion kept bravely at her double task. 
At the end of that time one of her antagonists had re- 
treated and the other, evidently having enough of it, was 
edging out of range. The plucky Bellerophon tried to go 
after her, but her masts and rigging had been so badly 
cut that she was unable to make sail. By this time the 
main body of the French were in full retreat, leaving six 
ships behind in the hands of the English and one sunk. 
This is the victory known in England as the "Glorious 
First of June." It was not so glorious as it might have 
been if Nelson had been there instead of Howe, for Nelson 
would never have let the Frenchmen off with the loss of 
only seven ships. And, what was worse, the grain fleet 
slipped safely into French waters after all. But no criti- 
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cism can fall upon the Bellerophon, which earned the right 
to be called the heroine of that day. 

A year later she was in a squadron of five ships and two 
frigates which was surprised by a French fleet of thirteen 
ships and fourteen frigates. For twenty-two hours the 
English ships were chased, but finally escaped. In this 
pursuit the "Flying Bellerophon" surprised everybody by 
sailing badly, but her "Ruffians" explained that "it 
warn't in the nature of her to run afore an enemy." 

In 1798 the "Billy Ruffian" was a part of Nelson's 
fleet in the Mediterranean. When the French made their 
dash for Egypt, Nelson went after them and finally, on 
August 1 st, discovered Napoleon's fleet lying at anchor in 
Aboukir Bay, one of the mouths of the Nile. The French 
fleet was badly undermanned, though in number of ships 
they were an equal match for the British. The French 
lay anchored in line ahead, as usual awaiting the attack 
instead of delivering it. As Nelson entered the harbor, 
instead of engaging all along the line, as Howe had done 
on that First of June, Nelson followed the newer tactics 
of smothering the enemy by "local superiority of force"; 
that is, he attacked the French van, throwing two English 
ships against every French ship. As the British men-of- 
war filed into the bay, they parted company in such a 
way that part of the fleet engaged the French on one side 
and part on the other. 
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The center of the French line was held by the great 
three-decker Orient of 120 guns. Just at dusk, about 
seven o'clock, the Bellerophon picked her way to a fighting 
position, and suddenly found herself in the most difficult and 
dangerous post of all. She had to engage the Orient, and, 
while every other French ship in the van had to struggle 
against two British ships, it happened that the great 
three-decker had to fight only the Bellerophon. Worse yet, 
though she tried to anchor in an advantageous position 
off the Orient's bow, her anchor dragged; and, before the 
luckless Bellerophon brought up, she lay in the worst 
possible position, directly under the triple broadsides of 
the French flagship. 

Captain Casabianca of the Orient saw his advantage 
and, before the Bellerophon could fire a shot, gave her two 
murderous broadsides that dismounted eight guns and 
killed or wounded 70 men. Captain Darby of the Bellero- 
phon was wounded and carried below unconscious. First 
Lieutenant Daniell, though wounded, was able to keep 
the deck and take command. Every other officer was 
either killed or wounded. 

But the "Ruffians" had known before what it was to 
fight against great odds, and they stood splendidly to 
their guns. The two ships were blazing at each other at 
such close quarters that the muzzles of the opposing guns 
almost touched, and the slaughter was fearful. 



• 
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After an hour and a half of this unequal contest the 
Bellerophon drifted away from the side of her huge antag- 
onist. This move was not made for the purpose of running 
away from the fight, but of saving the Bellerophon from a 
fire spreading fast on the French ship and threatening to 
envelop the Bellerophon. A fourteen-year old midship- 
man, seeing the danger and being at that moment the 
ranking officer on deck, cut the cable, set a spritsail, and 
got the vessel clear of the flaming side. A few moments 
afterwards Captain Darby, having come to, returned on 
deck with his head swathed in bandages, and took com- 
mand again, his Irish blood boiling at the thought of 
having missed the hottest part of the fighting. By this 
time the Belleropliori s share of fighting was over. Just 
as she drifted away, her foremast fell, leaving her a totally 
dismasted hulk, riddled and shattered and helpless — 
but unconquered. As a parting act of defiance, the Bel- 
lerophon fired a last broadside at her enemy, and it was 
probably one of these shots that gave the French ad- 
miral, Brueys, his mortal wound. 

Luckily for the Bellerophon } Admiral Villeneuve, in the 
flagship of the French rear, mistook her in the darkness 
for a French ship and did not fire into her as she drifted 
close by. In fact, the English Swiftsure came very near 
sinking her with a broadside for the same reason. Others 
of the French rear, however, did fire into her, though at 
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such a distance as to do little harm. She continued to 
drift away in the darkness farther and farther from the 
scene of battle, while the exhausted survivors of the crew 
worked frantically to clear the decks and splice the anchor 
cable. About three quarters of an hour after the Bellero- 
phon left the line, the flames on the Orient reached the 
magazine and, with a thunderous explosion, the great 
flagship blew up. This was the ill-fated ship on whose 
"burning deck" stood the heroic young Casabianca of 
Mrs. Hemans's famous poem. 

At four in the morning the Bellerophon was able to come 
to anchor, six miles away from the scene of battle. Dawn 
revealed the dismasted hulk and the union jack nailed to 
the stump of her mizzenmast. Villeneuve had three ships 
of the line and two frigates uninjured, and, seeing the dis- 
tress of the British ship, he sent a powerful frigate to take 
her. Out of that disastrous night he wanted the satisfac- 
tion of capturing one British ship. The "Ruffians" saw 
the frigate coming, and the burial services were interrupted 
by the call, "clear ship for action!" Hurriedly, such guns 
as were not dismounted were manned and loaded, but 
Nelson had seen what was happening and sent a 74-gun 
ship after the frigate. The latter hastily retreated, and 
thereafter the Bellerophon was left in peace. Two days 
later she had patched up enough rigging to sail back 
across the bay and proudly "report for duty!" Mean- 
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while, as the British ships were in no condition to pursue, 
Villeneuve managed to escape with two ships of the line 
and two frigates, the remnants of the French fleet. 

In Nelson's report of the victory of the Nile he men- 
tioned only one of his ships, and that was the Bellerophon. 
Her conduct in engaging the Orient single-handed, he said, 
"must ever be the theme of eulogium with every officer 
and man in the British squadron. ,, 

In the seven years following the battle of the Nile, the 
"Billy Ruffian" did her duty well in less glorious but most 
necessary blockade duty. In 1805, under Captain Cooke, 
she joined the Channel squadron again, and was the fifth 
ship of Collingwood's weather division in the great battle 
of Trafalgar. As the ships sailed slowly into action before 
the light wind, bands played patriotic airs and the men 
cheered from one ship to another. When the Victory 
flew her famous signal, "England expects every man to 
do his duty," it was read to Captain Cooke by a young 
signal midshipman named John Franklin, famous later 
for his tragic search for a northwest passage round the 
American continent. Cooke immediately went below to 
the gun decks and, walking between the rows of gun 
crews, gave them Nelson's message. It was answered 
with cheers. Then the men chalked on their guns, 
"Bellerophon — Death or Glory." 

Just as Collingwood's ship cut the enemy's line, the 
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Bellerophon opened fire. Ten minutes afterwards she 
broke through herself, running under the stern of a Span- 
ish ship, the Monarca. The Englishman was going so 
slowly before the light wind that the "Ruffians" were able 
to fire their carronades into the enemy three times, and 
all the heavy guns of their broadside twice. This terrific 
blow at close quarters silenced the Spanish ship and she 
hurriedly lowered her flag. As the Bellerophon hauled up, 
she ran aboard a big French ship, the Aigle, on the star- 
board side. The French musketeers in their tops instantly 
swept the Englishman's decks with a hail of bullets that 
left only four men standing out of the fifty-eight on the 
Bellerophon 9 s quarter-deck, and only four out of forty on 
the poop deck. Then followed a desperate fight at close 
quarters with cannon, muskets, and hand-grenades, during 
which the "Ruffians" were put to a grueling test of their 
endurance and discipline. 

Meanwhile the Monarca had recovered from the stun- 
ning effects of the Bellerophon 9 s raking broadsides, run up 
her flag again, and opened fire on the British from the port 
side. Things on this side rapidly became worse and worse, 
for, in addition to the Monarca, two other Spanish ships 
and another French ship attacked the Bellerophon. 

In every fight in her history the Bellerophon had been 
forced to struggle against great odds. She began her 
career by a duel with a no-gun ship, the Revolutionnaire; 
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in the battle of the "First of June" she fought two ships 
single handed; at the battle of the Nile she engaged the 
biggest ship in the French squadron, the 120-gun Orient, 
and fought her alone. In the great conflict of Trafalgar 
she beat her own gallant record, for she was beset on one 
side by a heavier French ship at close quarters and on the 
other side by four enemy ships at various ranges. In 
short, the old "Billy Ruffian" had to fight five ships at 
once! 

But it was the spirit of the "Ruffians" to fight only the 
harder as the odds became heavier. Above decks the ship 
was a wreck, but the broadside guns below thundered 
without interruption. Captain Cooke fell dead on almost 
the very spot where Admiral Pasley had lost his leg in the 
battle of the First of June. In fact, the position of the men 
on the upper decks was so exposed to the enemy's mus- 
ketry that Lieutenant Cumby, who took command, or- 
dered the survivors to the half deck, in a position where 
they could rush out to repel boarders, if necessary, but at 
the same time get some shelter from the musketry. Just 
before this order was passed the Bellerophon's flag was shot 
away for the third time. At that time there were only a 
half dozen unwounded men left on the poop deck. One of 
these, a grizzled old veteran, remarked calmly, "Well, 
well, that's too bad, the fellows will say that we've struck!" 
He got a new flag and, putting it over his shoulder, coolly 
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climbed up the mizzen shrouds in full view of the enemy. 
At first the bullets whizzed past his head, but when he 
got clear of the bulwarks and deliberately spread the flag 
out on the shrouds, the Frenchmen had too much admira- 
tion for a brave man to shoot at him further. 

Meanwhile the other English ships had reached the 
fighting and were relieving the Bellerophon of some of her 
adversaries. The Aigle got clear and left the scene, having 
had enough. One of the Spanish ships got away for the 
same reason. The Monarca, unable to flee, lowered her 
flag to the Bellerophon and was taken possession of. An- 
other one of the Spanish ships, in trying to escape, fell 
under the Betterophoris broadside and surrendered. That 
was the end of the battle as far as the "Billy Ruffian" 
was concerned, and it was practically all over everywhere 
else along the line. By this time the Bellerophon was 
almost completely dismasted and riddled in every part 
She had lost more in killed and wounded than any other 
ship save one, in the British fleet. 

When the Victory was sent home with the body of 
Nelson, the Bellerophon was given the honor of accompany- 
ing her as a mark of recognition for her gallantry in the 
battle. In the years following Trafalgar, she saw some 
service against the Russians in the Baltic, but the next 
incident of interest had nothing to do with fighting. 
After Waterloo Napoleon had tried to escape to the 
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United States. The Bellerophon was sent out with orders 
to intercept him, and she took her station off the port of 
Rochefort, from which Napoleon was expected to attempt 
his escape. 

Realizing that he was trapped, the fallen Emperor 
finally put out with a flag of truce and surrendered himself 
to the captain of the Bellerophon. Thus the "Billy Ruf- 
fian" had the honor of bringing home as a prisoner the 
great soldier whom England had feared for nearly twenty 
years. He was now helpless, attended by only a handful 
of friends, but England feared him still; and, after the 
Bellerophon had brought him to Plymouth, he was trans- 
ferred to the Northumberland and taken to his island 
prison, St. Helena. 

As we have seen, the Bellerophon had a glorious history, 
and yet two months after she brought Napoleon to Eng- 
land the Admiralty turned her over to the prison author- 
ities as a convict ship. For ten years the name associated 
with three great victories was degraded to the infamy of 
the old-time prison hulk. At the end of that time Bellero- 
phon was changed to Captivity, and under that more 
fitting name she continued on convict duty for eleven 
years more. In 1836 she was broken up. But we must 
not let her unworthy end dim the glory of her fighting 
record. As an officer wrote in a letter on the eve of Trafal- 
gar, "No man can be a coward on board the Bellerophon." 



Chapter VIII 
THE ENTERPRISE 

IN this chapter we leave 
the crosses of Saint 
George and Saint Andrew 
for the Stars and Stripes. 
We change, too, from the 
towering ships of the line, 
with their double or triple 
rows of guns, to an insig- 
nificant little schooner, the 
Enterprise. Mere size, how- 
ls ever, should have nothing 
to do with the right of a 
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vessel to be called a famous 
warship." Small as she was, the "lucky little Enterprise" 
as she was called, had more fights to her credit than any 
other vessel of the American navy, and in every one she 
was victorious. 

Let us glance for a moment at the history of the time. 
After our Revolutionary War we disposed of the last of 
the few ships left us from the Continental Navy, and 
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reduced the army to a handful of regulars to look out for 
the fort at West Point, The popular idea was that " armies 
and navies breed despotism." It was also taken for 
granted that if a nation is anxious to keep the peace and 
behaves respectably, it will never get into trouble. It is a 
pretty sentiment, but it did not work then any more than 
it does now. When the Barbary pirates found out that 
the United States had plenty of merchant ships but no 
navy to protect them, they helped themselves to our 
vessels and cargoes and sold the crews into slavery. We 
finally settled that trouble by paying the robbers an 
annual tribute of $25,000 to keep their hands off American 
ships. Meanwhile England and France were at war, 
and each side was trying its best to injure the others com- 
merce. If they happened to destroy American commerce, 
too, they cared little because there was no American navy 
to protect it. 

Finally, even the peace-at-any-price Congressmen yielded 
to the popular demand that something should be done. 
In 1794, when we were in trouble with Algiers, Con- 
gress had timidly ordered six frigates to be constructed. 
By the time our humiliating tribute treaty was signed, 
three of the ships were so nearly ready that they were 
authorized to be completed. But the material for the rest 
was sold because all danger was supposed to be over. Four 
years later the depredations of the French on our com- 
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merce in the West Indies had become so outrageous that 
Congress ordered more frigates to be built and suitable 
merchant vessels made over and armed for war purposes. 
As soon as a squadron could be assembled it was sent to 
the West Indies to protect our commerce. War was never 
declared against France, but a naval war existed, never- 
theless, lasting for two years and a half. 

Among the vessels constructed for this West Indian 
campaign against the French was a little schooner of 
only 135 tons, named the Enterprise. With her sister 
ship, the Experiment, she was commissioned at the end of 
the year 1798. She was a "topsail schooner"; that is, 
she carried square topsail and topgallant sails on her fore- 
mast — a favorite rig for schooners in those days. She 
had the sharp lines of the "clippers," for she was launched 
at Baltimore, where the first "clipper ships" were designed 
and built. Her bulwarks, which lay close to the water, 
were pierced for twelve six-pounders, six guns on a side. 

The worst of the outrages in the West Indies were being 
perpetrated by the French privateers, who were practically 
pirates. The frigates were too heavy and too slow to 
chase these little privateers, and the Enterprise, with her 
shallow draft and great speed, was just the kind of ship 
needed for the work. 

In December, 1799, she got to sea for her first cruise, 
commanded by a brilliant young officer, Lieutenant John 
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Shaw. The fighting had been going on for a year, and 
Shaw was burning to show what he and the tight little 
Enterprise could do. To his disgust he had barely reached 
the Caribbean when he was sent home again with dis- 
patches. The Enterprise made a quick trip, however, and 
was back again on the scene of action by March, 1800. 
Soon afterwards she had her first taste of fighting. Sight- 
ing a brig one day, she overhauled it only to dis- 
cover that the stranger was flying the Spanish flag. We 
were not at war with Spain, but for some reason the 
Spaniard fired. The Enterprise gave her a broadside in 
reply, and, though the brig carried 18 nine-pounders to the 
1 2 six-pounders of the schooner, she got such a hammering 
from the Yankee six-pounders that after twenty minutes 
she made sail and ran away. Deciding that she was prob- 
ably a Spaniard after all, Shaw let her go; but he had 
every reason to be proud of the way his ship and men 
behaved in their first battle. 

Since he needed to make some repairs after this fight, 
Shaw put in at the island of St. Thomas. There the 
master of a French lugger challenged him to come out and 
fight, but when the American promptly accepted, the 
other seems to have thought better of the matter, for he 
never appeared. Later the Enterprise overhauled this 
lugger at sea and captured her without a shot being fired 
in her defense by the braggart Frenchman. From the 
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time she left St. Thomas the Enterprise was busy captur- 
ing French privateers, and she took so many that we can 
find room here for the story of only one, the Flambeau. 

In July, 1800, the Enterprise sighted a privateer brig, 
the Flambeau. For some time Shaw could not close with 
the stranger on account of the lack of wind. The priva- 
teersman, thinking that the Enterprise was a merchant 
vessel, got out his sweeps and was rowing his brig toward 
his supposed helpless prey when a sudden breeze filled 
the flapping sails. Then, to his surprise, he saw the 
schooner coming straight for him, showing a row of ugly 
iron teeth. 

The Frenchman cracked on all the sail he could spread in 
order to get away, but he could not shake off the swift little 
Enterprise. As the Flambeau mounted 12 nine-pounders 
and carried no men — 27 more than the crew of the 
Enterprise — the advantage in metal and numbers lay 
with the French. 

Finally the Enterprise drew abeam and delivered her 
broadside. Then for twenty minutes the two fought at 
close quarters, the crews firing almost into each others' 
faces. During the action, when a spar was shot away, 
some French sailors went overboard with it. The captain 
of the Flambeau left them to their fate, but Shaw promptly 
lowered a boat and picked them up. By this act of chiv- 
alry the Enterprise lost ground, but the Flambeau was 
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speedily overhauled again; and this time, when the 
Yankee schooner forged alongside, the French flag came 
down. In this fight the Flambeau lost 40 killed and 
wounded, while the Enterprise lost only ten. 

After rounding out eight months of service, the Enter- 
prise sailed home, for the war was over. During those 
eight months this little schooner had captured six priva- 
teers and recaptured eleven American merchantmen — a 
splendid record. 

In this West Indian campaign we had won the respect 
of France by showing that we could fight for our rights, 
but it was different with the Bey of Tripoli. This villain- 
ous old pirate decided that he had not made as good a 
bargain with the United States as some of the other Bar- 
bary powers, and demanded more tribute. Scarcely had 
our ships returned from the West Indies when they had 
to be assembled for a cruise to Tripoli. The idea was that 
a show of force would frighten the Bey into submission. 
But even before the American squadron set sail from 
Hampton Roads the Bey had declared war, and when the 
Americans arrived off Tripoli they found the Bey in no 
mood to be overawed at all. Accordingly a campaign was 
begun against Tripoli, lasting about four years. 

The American squadron included the Enterprise^ now 
under the command of Lieutenant Sterrett. Shaw had 
been promoted to a 26-gun ship, but, unfortunately, ill 
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health forced him out of the service and deprived the 
country of a splendid officer. The Enterprise 9 however, 
had no reason to be ashamed of Shaw's successor. On 
August i, 1801, not long after the Americans had arrived 
in the Mediterranean, the Enterprise encountered a Tri- 
politan cruiser, the Tripoli. The latter mounted 14 guns 
and had a crew of 85 men. 

Sterrett opened fire at pistol-shot range, and for three 
hours the two vessels banged away. Twice during that 
time the pirate hauled down his flag only to open fire 
again on the boat that put off from the schooner's side. 
Finally the captain lowered the flag for the third time, 
and stepping to the gangway, and bowing low, threw the 
colors into the sea as a sign that this time the surrender 
was genuine. When Sterrett took possession of the Tripoli 
he found 20 killed, 28 wounded, and the vessel shattered. 
The Enterprise, meanwhile, had not had so much as a 
single man wounded! For this brilliant exploit Sterrett 
was promoted a grade, and Congress voted him a sword. 

This action was the only bright spot in the first two 
dreary years of the Tripolitan war. In June, 1803, the 
Enterprise had another opportunity. At this time she was 
commanded by Lieutenant Isaac Hull, famous later for 
his capture of the Guerribre. On the night of the 21st 
she was ordered to the eastward of the city of Tripoli to 
keep a bright lookout for a private cruiser that showed a 
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disposition to run the blockade. Early in the morning 
the looked-f or enemy suddenly loomed out of the darkness. 
It was a ship of 22 guns, the largest of the Tripolitan 
cruisers, and twice the size of the Enterprise. 

Differences in size and armament did not trouble a man 
like Hull. He promptly cleared the Enterprise for action, 
signaled the fleet for assistance, and boldly stood for the 
Tripolitan ship. Instead of coming out to fight, the latter 
turned into a narrow bay and anchored, with her broad- 
side commanding the entrance. The Enterprise blockaded 
her until the frigate John Adams arrived, after which the 
two American vessels made short work of their antagonist. 

In October of the same year Captain Bainbridge had 
the misfortune to run his ship, the Philadelphia, hard 
aground on a reef off the Tripolitan coast. All the officers 
and men fell into the Bey's hands and shortly afterwards 
the frigate herself was floated off and taken into the harbor 
to gladden his eyes. Never had he owned such a big or 
beautiful ship. He felt that he had the best of the Ameri- 
cans now. Commodore Preble, who had just been sent out 
to take command of the squadron, was anxious to recap- 
ture the Philadelphia or destroy her at her moorings. But 
this could be accomplished only by a surprise attack, and 
he had no vessel in his squadron whose rig would not 
betray her the moment she entered the harbor. Luckily 
the Enterprise came to the rescue by capturing a Tripolitan 
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ketch, the Mastico, bound for Constantinople with a cargo 
of wives for the Sultan. 

At the time Lieutenant Stephen Decatur, Jr., was in 
command of the Enterprise. He had already offered his 
services for cutting out or destroying the Philadelphia, 
and when he captured the Mastico he had the one thing 
needed for the task. Having gained the Commodore's 
consent, Decatur summoned officers and men on the 
Enterprise, told them of the proposed expedition, and 
called for volunteers. Every officer, every man, every 
boy stepped forward eagerly. Out of this number Decatur 
selected five officers and 62 men. To these were added, 
later, a pilot and five more young officers from the flagship 
Constitution. The Mastico was appropriately renamed 
the Intrepid, and the crew embarked. After two weeks 
of struggling against winter storms and intense discomforts 
aboard the little ketch, on February 16, 1804, she slipped 
into the harbor at dusk and stood for the Philadelphia. 

The surprise was complete. Under cover of darkness the 
Intrepid drifted past the batteries unchallenged, and made 
fast to the hawser of the Philadelphia before the Ameri- 
cans were discovered. With a shout Decatur led his men 
upon the deck of the frigate. There was almost no resist- 
ance. Quickly the men distributed combustibles about 
the ship, set them ablaze, and in twenty minutes were 
back again on the Intrepid. As there was almost no wind, 
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they put out the sweeps and slowly worked the vessel 
back toward the harbor mouth. Although the blaze of 
the burning frigate made the Intrepid clearly visible and 
the shore batteries opened a heavy fire on her, she escaped 
with nothing worse than a shot through one of her sails. 
Finally, a favoring breeze sprang up and carried the Ameri- 
cans safely out of the harbor to their waiting friends. In 
this affair the Philadelphia had been carried and destroyed 
with the wounding of only a single American. 

This famous exploit should be credited to the Enterprise, 
for she captured the ketch that made it possible and fur- 
nished practically all the officers and men who executed it. 

When the news of this feat reached the United States, 
Decatur was promoted two grades, that is, to a captaincy, 
and presented with a sword by Congress. In the summer 
of 1804 Decatur and his officers and men from the Enter- 
prise distinguished themselves again in an attack made 
with gunboats, but the schooner itself had no further 
share in the fighting. In June, 1805, a treaty of peace 
was concluded between the United States and Tripoli. 

Seven years later, war with England, which had been 
brewing for a long time, finally broke out, and the tiny 
American navy was hurriedly made ready. As a part of 
the preparations the naval authorities tried to improve 
the Enterprise. They thought she might sail even faster 
if she were transformed into a brig, and the alteration was 
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made. Furthermore, they took out her long-range six- 
pounders and replaced them with squatty, short-ranged 
carronades. Both of these changes were bad mistakes, 
but, luckily, neither proved fatal. 

During the first year of the war the Enterprise had no 
opportunity to win further laurels. But during that year 
she was commanded by a brilliant young officer named 
Blakeley, who, later on, while in command of the Wasp, 
won some splendid victories off the English coast. While 
he commanded the Enterprise, Blakeley improved his time 
by making his crew thoroughly efficient in seamanship 
and gunnery. When he was transferred to the Wasp, he 
was succeeded by Lieutenant William Burrows. 

Burrows was then ordered to take the Enterprise to the 
coast of Maine to drive off the Halifax privateers. On 
June i st of that year (1813) the American frigate Chesa- 
peake had been captured by the British frigate Shannon 
in fifteen minutes, and then brought in triumph to Halifax. 
To repeat the exploit, the brig Boxer, Captain Samuel 
Blyth, was dispatched to the Maine coast to hunt down 
the Enterprise and bring her to Halifax, too. 

On the morning of September 5, 1813, while the Enter- 
prise was cruising in search of privateers, she suddenly 
discovered the Boxer lying at anchor a few miles east of 
Portland harbor. As soon as the British recognized the 
Enterprise, they hurriedly pulled up their mud hook, nailed 
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their flag to the mast, and made all sail to meet the Ameri- 
can. The wind died down and left both brigs idle for 
several hours, but in the afternoon a breeze filled the sails 
and the Enterprise turned her head offshore for more sea 
room. 

This apparent running away angered the American 
crew, and they persuaded a young midshipman to go aft 
and ask Burrows if they couldn't have a fight with the 
Britisher. Burrows quickly satisfied them on that point, 
and when he had reached his desired position he shortened 
sail and waited for the Boxer to come up. 

At the first broadside Lieutenant Burrows fell mortally 
wounded, but he refused to be taken below and lay on the 
deck with a hammock under his head for a pillow. Lieu- 
tenant McCall then took command, and though he had 
never before seen a battle, he handled the Enterprise with 
great skill. Repeatedly he caught the Boxer with a raking 
fire. By four o'clock the Boxer was so badly shattered in 
rigging and hull that she ceased firing and an officer called 
out that she had surrendered. 

"Why don't you haul down your colors then?" shouted 
McCall, indignantly. 

"We can't, sir," came the pathetic wail, "they are 
nailed to the mast!" 

When McCall went aboard, he found that Captain 
Blyth had been killed by the first broadside and that the 
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British had lost 28 killed and 14 wounded. The Boxer's 
spars were cut to splinters, several guns were dismounted, 
and her hull was riddled. On the American side there had 
been a loss of only one killed and 14 wounded, three of 
whom, however, died the following day. In comparison 
with the Boxer the Enterprise was scarcely touched in 
rigging or hull. 

On returning from the Boxer , McCall brought to the 
dying Burrows the sword of the British captain. 

"I am satisfied," whispered Burrows with a smile, and 
a few minutes later he passed away. 

The Enterprise took her prize to Portland, and the 
bodies of the rival commanders were brought ashore with 
stately ceremony and buried in the old East Cemetery of 
Portland. There they lie to-day, side by side. Near 
them lies also a fifteen-year-old American midshipman 
who received his mortal wound in the battle, but who 
lingered a helpless invalid for two years afterward, cared 
for by hospitable citizens of Portland. 

In Longfellow's poem, "My Lost Youth," he refers to 
this battle in the stanza: 

" I remember the sea fight far away, 
How it thundered o'er the tide! 
And the dead captains as they lay 
In their graves overlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died." 
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The Enterprise saw no further fighting during the war 
save for the capture of more British privateers. In April, 
1 8 14, while cruising for privateers off the coast of Florida, 
she was sighted by a British frigate. As a brig she did not 
sail so well as when she was a schooner, and during the 
chase it looked as if the Enterprise had come to the end of 
her luck. Lieutenant Renshaw, who was in command, 
threw overboard most of the guns, towed the vessel by 
means of his boats when the breeze died away, and, by 
making good use of every device known to seamanship, 
finally succeeded in shaking off his pursuer. 

In the twenties the American navy saw hard and dan- 
gerous service in the Caribbean, clearing out the pirates 
that infested the islands of the West Indies. The year 
1 82 1 found the Enterprise back again in the waters where 
she had won her first successes. Again she distinguished 
herself by capturing a large number of pirates. At one 
time she caught some cutters full of them — 160 of the 
buccaneers, or twice the number of the Enterprise's own 
crew. It was while on this duty that the famous little 
vessel went aground and was wrecked. If her luck did 
desert her at the last, she had the satisfaction of "dying 
in harness." 

In memory of her splendid record, the Navy Depart- 
ment kept an Enterprise in our navy for many years. The 
fourth of her name ended her days in 1909, after having 
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served her last seventeen years as a schoolship for the 
Massachusetts Marine Training School at Boston. Cer- 
tainly no name in our long navy list could suggest to a 
young American sailor finer traditions of skill and daring 
on blue water than the Enterprise. 



THE CONSTITUTION 

t^TT^HE act of 1794, author- 
■** 1 izing six frigates, pro- 
vided that if in the meantime 
a treaty were prepared with 
the Algerians, the work on the 
frigates should stop. As we 
saw in Chapter VIII, three 
were so far constructed by the 
time we had made our treaty 
that Congress authorized their 
completion. One of these was 
the Constitution. She was 

A Lieutenant of thx 

"Constitution" launched at Boston on October 

21, 1797. Although a mishap at launching is regarded as 
a sign of bad luck, the Constitution, which came to be 
regarded as the luckiest vessel in the American navy, had 
stuck fast at the first attempt to get her off the ways a 
whole month before, and suffered a wrenched keel in 
consequence. 

The Constitution was classed as a 44-gun frigate. She 
was 204 feet in length, some 20 feet longer than the heavi- 
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est type of British frigates — her guns were 24-pounders, 
instead of the 18-pounders carried by the British type, 
and her sides were as stout as those of a 74-gun ship of the 
line. Joshua Humphreys, who was awarded the task of 
designing these frigates, determined to make them more 
powerful than any frigate afloat. Old Humphreys knew 
what he was about, but when the British naval officers saw 
the Constitution they were much amused. She was too 
clumsy, they said, her spars were too long, and her guns 
were too heavy; in short, because she was different from 
the British frigate she must therefore be inferior. In those 
days the English were so intoxicated by their tremendous 
successes over the French that they were in no mood to 
learn anything from an insignificant country like the 
United States. But when the Constitution proved her 
superiority in battle, the English changed their tune and 
cried out that these American frigates were ships of the 
line in disguise. Toward the end of the War of 181 2 the 
British built frigates exactly on the lines of the American 
one, using as a model the captured President. 

The Constitution was completed just in time to take 
part in the naval war against France. Unlike the Enter- 
prise, she won no distinction in this campaign, for nothing 
came in her way but a few small privateers. Only two 
incidents of interest occurred. One was a sailing race 
with a British frigate. The captain of the latter had bet 
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Commodore Talbot, the commander of the Constitution, 
a barrel of wine that the English ship was a better sailer, 
and they set a day for the race. Meanwhile the British 
frigate improved the time by getting her bottom cleaned. 
The Constitution at that time was not particularly fast, 
on account of the twist in her keel and a good deal too 
much ballast. But her first lieutenant, Isaac Hull, was as 
fine a seaman as ever trod a quarter-deck. The race was 
to extend from sunrise to sunset. When it came off, 
Hull worked his crew with a vengeance, but he worked 
them to such good purpose that when the race was over, 
the Constitution had left the British ship away behind on 
the horizon. The English captain was a true sportsman 
and sent his cask of wine aboard with a right good will. 

Isaac Hull was the hero of the second exploit, too. A 
notorious privateer had taken refuge in the harbor of 
Porto Plata, San Domingo, then a Spanish colony. Old 
Commodore Talbot seems to have had a cheerful disregard 
for international law, for he sent into the neutral harbor 
a boat party under Lieutenant Hull with orders to cut 
out the privateer. Hull took his men in, landed them near 
the little fort that commanded the harbor, overpowered 
the astonished garrison, and spiked the guns. Then the 
Americans boarded the privateer which lay at anchor 
near the fort, with her masts housed. They took her by 
surprise, rigged her, and sailed her out to the Constitution. 
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All this was done in broad daylight, and without the loss 
of a single American sailor! Unfortunately, because the 
act was an affront to a friendly power, the privateer had 
to be restored, but it was a brilliantly executed feat never- 
theless. 

During the Tripolitan war the Constitution was the flag- 
ship of the American squadron under Preble and Rodgers; 
that is, during the latter part of the war. She was occa- 
sionally engaged at close quarters with the Tripolitan 
forts, but most of the time she was occupied in the trying 
and inglorious work of blockade. Tradition has it that, 
during a bombardment of the Tripolitan forts, as some of 
the spent balls bounced off the Constitution's side, some one 
shouted, "Huzza, boys, her sides are made of iron!" 
Thereafter she was known as "Old Ironsides." 

In 1811 the Constitution was sent to France with our 
new ambassador. This time she was commanded by 
Isaac Hull, who had already served on her with such dis- 
tinction as her first lieutenant. The feeling between Eng- 
land and the United States in 181 1 was very high, and 
war was expected at any minute. Nevertheless Hull had 
to take his ship into Portsmouth because he was ordered 
to land an American official who was due in London. 
There were several English men-of-war in Portsmouth at 
the time, and trouble arose over the question of exchang- 
ing deserters. The British refused to give up an American 
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deserter, but demanded that Hull surrender a man who 
had swum from a British ship to the Constitution. The 
English were very high and mighty about the matter, and 
for a while it looked as if fighting would break out then 
and there. The English ships took up such positions as 
to make it very hard for Hull to get to sea. Hull worked 
the Constitution clear, and again they tried to bottle him 
up. But he was too expert a seaman to be baffled that 
way. He cleared for action and took the Constitution out 
of the harbor with his men standing at their guns and 
blowing their matches. One of the British frigates fol- 
lowed at first, but shortly afterward returned to port, 
leaving the Constitution to go her way in peace. 

In the spring of 181 2 she was back again in the 
Chesapeake. There she was given a much-needed over- 
hauling. The man who had charge of this work removed 
about a third of her ballast and, by that means, improved 
her sailing qualities very much. This was a lucky cir- 
cumstance for the Constitution because she had scarcely 
got to sea when she was suddenly called upon to show 
the best speed possible to avoid capture. 

War with England was declared in June of the same 
year, and Hull was ordered to take his ship to New York 
to join the squadron of Commodore Rodgers. Accord- 
ingly, Hull set sail on July 12th, but the winds were light 
and he made slow progress. On the afternoon of the 17th 
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he sighted four sails to the northwest and one to the north- 
east. He concluded that they must be a part of Rodgers's 
squadron. He stood for the single ship, but the wind was 
so light that it was not till eleven that night that he came 
within signal distance. Then, as the stranger did not 
reply to his secret code, Hull concluded that she must be 
an enemy. Since his crew were green Hull did not want 
to risk a night action, and, knowing that British ships 
were not likely to. avoid a fight, he stood by for day- 
light. During the night the two frigates lay about 
two miles apart, their crews sleeping at the guns. 

The coming of daylight showed that the Constitution was 
in the very midst of a British fleet. The companion of 
the night before lay just within gunshot on the lee quarter, 
and about two miles dead astern lay a ship of the line, 
three frigates, a brig, and a schooner. By this time the 
English had recognized the Constitution and were bearing 
down on her with every sail set. Sunrise brought a dead 
calm, though the breeze astern held long enough to bring 
the three frigates so close that their shot splashed the 
water beyond the American frigate. The case looked so 
hopeless for the Constitution that Captain Broke of the 
Shannon, the senior officer in the British squadron, detailed 
the men of his ship who were to form the prize crew. But 
Hull was not the man to give up while the least chance 
remained. 
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As soon as the breeze died away, he ordered out the 
boats and began towing. At the same time he drenched 
the sails, in order that they might hold the wind better, 
and in order to lighten the ship he pumped overboard over 
two thousand gallons of water. Seeing that the Constitu- 
tion threatened to slip away in the calm, Broke put all the 
boats of the squadron on the leading British frigate, and 
furled her sails. This maneuver brought her forward at 
a rapid rate and, as the first lieutenant of the Constitution 
wrote, "seemed to decide our fate." But a lucky puff of 
wind came along which, for a few moments, filled the 
flapping sails of the American ship. This took her out 
of immediate danger. 

Realizing that towing was insufficient, Hull acted on 
the advice of his lieutenant and ordered out the kedge 
anchors. While the men were hauling on one anchor, 
another was being carried out ahead, and thus the Consti- 
tution clawed her way along the sandy bottom of the 
Jersey coast. As soon as the English captains saw the 
move, they did the same thing, and the chase went on. 
Both sides towed, kedged, or made sail according to the 
advantage of the moment; but Hull so managed his 
boats that they were picked up without delay, whenever 
the Constitution got the benefit of a puff of wind, while 
the English captains often simply left their boats adrift 
and spent some days afterwards picking them up. The 
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chase continued with varying weather conditions till the 
evening of the 19th, when Hull took advantage of a heavy 
squall to get a decisive lead on the enemy. By the follow- 
ing morning the British were so far astern that they gave 
up the chase. 

By his resourcefulness and perseverance Hull had out- 
maneuvered five British captains and saved his ship 
from what seemed like certain capture. It is one of the 
finest feats of seamanship in our naval history. 

As the British lay between him and New York, Hull 
made for Boston, where he arrived on June 27th. He 
sent word of his arrival, and, as soon as he could replenish 
his supplies, he put out to sea again. He gave as his 
reason that he was afraid of being blockaded in Boston, 
but he was probably much more afraid that the timid 
administration would order him not to stir out. Many 
Americans believed that the British men-of-war were 
invincible, and that the safest way to use our frigates 
was to tie them up in port to be used only as floating 
batteries. Hull's guess was quite right, for after he sailed 
out, orders came bidding him stay in Boston harbor. He 
did a daring thing in going to sea without orders, but he 
had confidence in his ship and his men, and he was burning 
for a chance to show what "Old Ironsides" could do. 

On August 19th, when the Constitution was about 170 
miles east of Boston, she sighted a British frigate which 
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proved to be the Guerriere. This happened to be the ship 
that Hull had approached on the evening before the 
celebrated chase. Hull immediately bore down to the 
attack, and the Englishman showed a willingness to 
accommodate him, for he backed his topsail and waited 
for the Constitution to come up. 

As the American frigate came bows on, Captain Dacres 
of the Guerrikre tried to catch her at a disadvantage by 
giving her a raking fire from his broadside. But Hull 
was not to be caught that way. As the shot began to 
strike, he swung his ship from side to side to avoid expos- 
ing her bows, and finally came up to close quarters from 
astern of the Guerriere. As the Constitution forged along- 
side the Guerrilre, the Americans poured into her a stag- 
gering broadside at close quarters. The British replied 
bravely and for some minutes the two ships sailed along 
firing at each other as rapidly as their guns could be 
handled. At the end of ten minutes the Guerri&re's miz- 
zenmast toppled over and fell over the starboard counter 
in a tangle of spars and sails. This acted as a rudder and 
pointed the Guerriere' s nose up into the wind. Hull took 
advantage of his enemy's plight by crossing her bows and 
pouring in two fearful raking broadsides at close quarters. 
Then he tried to wear around and rake again, but the 
bowsprit of the Guerriere fouled in the Constitution's 
mizzen shrouds and held the two ships together. As the 
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Constitution wrenched loose she slacked the Britisher's 
forestay, and down fell the foremast. The foremast, in 
falling, brought down the mainmast too. Thus, after 
twenty minutes of close fighting, the Guerrihre was reduced 
to a dismasted hulk. The Constitution crossed her bows 
again for a raking position, but the helpless Guerrihre 
fired a gun to leeward in token of surrender. Thereupon 
the Constitution hauled off to attend to splicing her rig- 
ging. When this work had been attended to she returned 
and took the formal surrender of the British captain. 

Dacres was an old acquaintance of Hull's, and when the 
Englishman came aboard to offer his sword Hull refused it, 
but, with a laugh, demanded his cocked hat. Then 
Dacres recollected, with a wry smile, that he and Hull 
had bet a hat the year before on the outcome of a possible 
duel between their ships. Hull treated his prisoner with 
every consideration and the two men became warm per- 
sonal friends. 

Hull attempted the following day to tow the Guerrihre, 
but she was so badly shattered that he had to blow her up. 
On August 30th the Constitution sailed proudly into Boston 
harbor with flags flying, and when the country heard of 
the victory there was tremendous rejoicing. Up to that 
time the American people had been hearing nothing but 
news of failure and disaster. Shortly before the Consti- 
tution had arrived with news of her victory General Hull, 
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the uncle of Isaac, had weakly surrendered the important 
post of Detroit to an inferior force, and things looked very 
black for the American cause. To the English the loss 
of a frigate was a mere flea bite, as far as their naval 
force was concerned, but they were very much chagrined 
-to think that one of those ridiculous Yankee frigates could 
have captured an English frigate in such a one-sided 
battle. 

Hull was now a national hero, and he could have kept 
the Constitution as long as he liked, but the generous 
nature of the man is shown by his offering the command 
of her to Captain Bainbridge in order that he might have 
a chance to win distinction, too. Poor Bainbridge had had 
nothing but hard luck in his naval career — for example, 
he was the captain of the Philadelphia when she ran 
aground and was captured by the Tripolitans. Of course 
he was grateful to have this opportunity to make good, 
but the sailors of the Constitution were much disgruntled 
at the idea of exchanging their beloved Hull for a captain 
with a hard-luck record. 

It was not long before Bainbridge had his chance. On 
December 29, 181 2, while the Constitution was cruising off 
Bahia, she sighted a British frigate, the Java. As the 
Englishman showed a desire to fight, Bainbridge led him 
to sea — in order to avoid any complications about neu- 
tral waters — and then the two vessels began maneuver- 
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ing to catch each other at a disadvantage, firing into each 
other whenever the guns bore. At first the British frigate 
had the advantage, for she was handier than the Consti- 
tution. The difficulty for the American ship was increased 
further by a shot that carried away her wheel and made 
steering awkward. Early in the action Bainbridge had 
been wounded by a musket ball, and the same shot that 
smashed the wheel drove a copper bolt deep into his 
thigh, but, though in great pain, Bainbridge refused to 
give up the command of his ship. It began to look as 
if the Bainbridge ill luck were still pursuing him. 

At this point he determined to close, even at the risk 
of being raked, and he steered straight for his nimble 
enemy. For some reason the latter missed a fine chance 
to rake, and the Constitution succeeded in giving her a 
terrible broadside at close quarters. Then the tables 
were turned. From this point the battle went sorely 
against the British frigate, and after a brave resistance 
she surrendered. Like the Guerribre the Java was so badly 
shattered that Bainbridge was compelled to blow her up. 
As for the Constitution she needed only a few trifling 
repairs to be fit for the long voyage back to Boston. The 
most important repair was a new wheel, and for this pur- 
pose she helped herself to the one on the Java. For many 
years afterwards she kept the Java J s wheel on her quarter- 
deck as a souvenir of the victory. 
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Once more the Constitution sailed into Boston harbor 
with the flags of victory flying, and was welcomed with 
pealing bells and booming cannon. Then she was docked 
for cleaning and repairs. 

On December 31, 1813, "Old Ironsides" got to sea 
again, this time under the command of Captain Charles 
Stewart. Again she steered for southern waters, but this 
time succeeded in making only a few unimportant cap- 
tures. On her return, on April 3d, when she was only 
a few miles off the coast of Massachusetts she was sud- 
denly becalmed while two heavy British frigates bore 
down upon her before a fresh breeze. This breeze did not 
fill the sails of the Constitution till her enemies were only 
three and a half miles away. Again it looked as if "Old 
Ironsides" were trapped. Stewart lightened his ship by 
throwing overboard everything he could spare. The 
story goes that it was not till the liquor was pumped over- 
board that the Constitution began to draw away from her 
pursuers! She reached shelter at Marblehead and a few 
days later arrived safely in Boston. 

By the time she was ready for sea again the port of 
Boston was so tightly blockaded by British ships that for 
a long time it looked as if the Constitution would never 
get out on blue water again during the war. But for some 
reason the British ships left their station for a day or so, 
and Captain Stewart promptly took advantage of his 
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opportunity and slipped out to sea. This occurred on 
December 16, 1814. 

The Constitution stood across the Atlantic, and on 
February 20th sighted two strange sail. She made for 
them with all speed, but it was dusk before she could 
bring them to action. The strangers proved to be the 
frigate Cyane and the sloop Levant of His Majesty's navy. 
The frigate was inferior to the Constitution and the sloop, 
of course, still weaker, but combined they might have 
made things very lively for her. At any rate they showed 
no sign of wanting to avoid a fight. After forty minutes 
of hot fighting at close quarters the Cyane surrendered. 
The Levant had withdrawn to make repairs, but pluckily 
stood up to the Constitution when the big American frigate 
bore down on her. It was not long before the Levant was 
made captive, too. Then Stewart made for the Cape 
Verde islands to get rid of his prisoners. 

This victory is remarkable for the pluck of the British 
commanders and the seamanship of the American captain. 
In those days when one ship fought two it had the dis- 
advantage of being exposed to the danger of being raked 
by one while engaging the broadside of the other. In this 
action Stewart handled the Constitution so deftly that he 
never allowed her to be caught in a raking position once, 
and instead, by clever maneuvering, raked his adver- 
saries. The feat deserves to be ranked with Hull's 
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escape from the British squadron as an example of superb 
seamanship. 

This was the last frigate action of the war. Peace had 
already been declared, but due notification had not 
reached the commanders at sea. Two days after reaching 
Port Praya in the Cape Verde islands, Stewart made out 
two large ships standing in the harbor. There was a fog 
lying close to the water and Stewart could not make out 
anything more than the upper sails of the strangers, but, 
knowing that if they were English men-of-war they would 
not respect the neutrality of the port, he could not take 
any chances. Signaling her prizes to make all haste out 
of the harbor, the Constitution stood out to sea within 
fifteen minutes of the first alarm. Lucky it was for the 
Constitution that the fog concealed the true character of 
the Cyane and the Levant. The incoming ships were two 
heavy frigates of a size specially designed to outclass the 
Constitution, and a third soon appeared which was about 
her equal. Admiral Collier of the British squadron had 
the notion that the Constitution was operating in company 
with two other American 44-gun frigates, and he was 
unduly prudent about attacking the three ships as they 
put out to sea. He settled down to a chase, however, and 
the Constitution had every need of her best sailing powers 
and of Stewart's seamanship. Obeying his signal, the 
Cyane tacked in a different direction and escaped, but the 
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Levant, being overhauled, put back to port to avoid being 
sunk at sea and was there seized by the British. The 
Constitution finally shook off pursuit and arrived safely 
in New York. 

With this chase ended the Constitution's war record. 
She performed humdrum duties of peace till 1828, when 
she went out of commission. At that time she was so 
badly out of repair that it was estimated that it would 
cost more to put her in condition than the sum originally 
spent on her construction. In the year 1830 the Navy 
Department ordered that she be broken up. When this 
news was published a young student in Boston, named 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, wrote a poem, "Old Ironsides," 
which ended with the following stirring lines: 

" Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning and the gale!" 

The poem was printed in every section of the country, 
arousing patriotic enthusiasm for the old ship. As Con- 
gress was made to feel the popular sentiment, it promptly 
voted the necessary appropriation for restoring her. The 
Constitution was docked in the new navy yard at Boston 
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with great ceremony. Vice President Van Buren presided, 
and for the day the ship was put under the command of 
her old captain, Isaac Hull. 

After she had been completely restored, an amusing 
quarrel arose over her figurehead. The Constitution had 
had two figureheads. The first represented Hercules, but 
Tripolitan cannon balls spoiled his manly beauty beyond 
repair, and he was removed to make way for a modest 
billethead. It was with this ornament under her bows 
that "Old Ironsides" won her famous victories. When 
the ship was rebuilt, a statue of President Jackson was 
affixed as figurehead, looking very impressive with one 
hand in the breast of his swallow-tail coat and the other 
clutching the manuscript of a speech. Now most of the 
people of Boston were Whigs, and therefore had little 
enthusiasm for "Old Hickory," who was a Democrat. 
To have his figure adorning Boston's pet ship was too 
much. Threats were freely made that it would be 
removed by force. 

Captain Elliott, who was in command, was himself a 
Democrat, and he swore that his hero's figure should 
grace the bows of the Constitution even if he had to bom- 
bard Boston to keep it. As a precaution he moved the 
ship out into the harbor and anchored her between two 
ships of the line for safe-keeping. One night, in the midst 
of a tremendous thunderstorm, a man named Dewey 
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rowed out to the Constitution and, under cover of the 
crashing thunder, climbed up, unnoticed by the sentry, 
sawed off Jackson's head, and carried it back to Boston* 

The Boston people were jubilant, and Captain 
Elliott was correspondingly furious. But no one would 
tell who had done the deed, and Elliott was obliged to 
sail to New York with a headless Jackson under his bow. 
In New York a new head was fastened on, and the Consti- 
tution carried the quaint figure for forty years afterwards. 
This and the older billethead are preserved at the Naval 
Academy to-day. 

The Constitution had no part in the Mexican War. 
When the Civil War broke out she was at Annapolis as a 
training ship for the cadets. On account of rumors of an 
attempt on the part of the Confederates to capture her, 
she was removed to Newport. After the war she returned 
for a few years to Annapolis, and in 1871 was hauled up 
for thorough repairs. She was not ready for sea again 
till 1877, when she was sent to France with goods for the 
Exposition. On her way back she got off her course in 
some mysterious fashion and found herself one morning 
on the rocks of the English coast, 27 miles west of where 
her captain thought she was. This was humiliating. 
"Old Ironsides" in distress on the coast of England, of 
all places! The British government, however, showed 
her old enemy every courtesy, and in addition to five 
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strong tugs dispatched a battleship to help the Constitution 
off. She was docked and repaired at Portsmouth, but 
hardly had she got to sea again when a gale twisted off 
her rudder head and sent her limping into Lisbon for more 
repairs. It seemed as if in her old age her traditional 
good luck had deserted her. 

In 1897 she was brought to Boston for ceremonies 
appropriate to the centennial of her launching. In 1906 
Congress appropriated one half the cost of rebuilding her, 
the people of Massachusetts contributed the rest, and she 
was completely restored to her old-time appearance. She 
lies now in Boston harbor looking just as she did on the 
day when she smashed the Guerrikre. 

The Constitution means to us Americans what the 
Victory means to the English, and perhaps even more, 
because the victories of "Old Ironsides" stand for the 
heroic struggle of our tiny navy against the strongest 
sea power in the world to win the freedom of the seas. 
She won three notable victories and made three brilliant 
escapes from an overwhelming force. These are things 
that we as a nation have a right to be proud of. At the 
same time we must not forget the lesson of her career, 
that victories are won not by any superiority of one set 
of people over another, but by better ships and better 
shooting. 



Chapter X 
THE ESSEX 

AS we have seen in the story of the Enterprise, the 
United States was compelled in 1798 to undertake a 
naval campaign against the French in the West Indies. In 
those days we were, as a nation, so poor that Congress passed 
an act authorizing the government to accept as many as 
a dozen vessels of war on credit, paying not more than six 
per cent interest on their original cost. In other words, 
the nation was so hard up that it had to borrow many of 
the ships it needed! But there was plenty of patriotism 
anyway, and various cities took up subscriptions for the 
purpose of fitting out the warships needed. 

By all odds the best and the most famous of these, and 
the only one that became a regular unit of the American 
navy, was the 32-gun frigate Essex, built in Salem in 1799. 
Two prominent merchants led the subscription list with 
ten thousand dollars apiece, and in a few weeks after the 
project was started $74,700 was collected from the patri- 
otic citizens of Salem. A committee was then appointed 

to take charge of the building of the ship. The master- 

136 
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builder led off by publishing the following advertisement 
in the Salem Gazette : 

THE SALEM FRIGATE 
Take Notice 

To Sons of Freedom! All true lovers of liberty of your country! 
Step forth and give your assistance in building the frigate to oppose 
French insolence and piracy. Let every man in possession of a white 
oak tree be ambitious to be foremost in hurrying down the timber to 
Salem where the noble structure is to be fabricated to maintain your 
rights upon the seas and make the name of American respected among 
the nations of the world . . ." l 

To this appeal people of the near-by towns of Essex 
County responded so well that in four weeks the builder 
had to put another advertisement in the Gazette declar- 
ing that he had enough timber and to spare. 

On the 30th of September, 1799, .the new frigate was 
launched, amid scenes of great enthusiasm on the part of 
the citizens of Salem. She was a true frigate, with her 
row of gun ports below the spar deck, and she was rated 
at 32 guns, but she is not to be compared in size with a 
big 44-gun frigate like the Constitution. She was only 146 
feet long, and the height between gun deck and berth 
deck was only 5 feet 9 inches, so that a tall sailor had to 
remember not to try to stand up straight between decks. 
As to her sailing qualities there is a great difference of 
opinion. Captain Preble, who took command of her 

1 Quoted in " The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem/' R. D. Paine, p. 291. 
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when she was finished, wrote "she is a good sea boat and 
sails remarkably well." To the Secretary of the Navy he 
reported that she was "in every respect a fine frigate." 
Later on, Captain Porter, the man who made her famous, 
wrote of her as "the worst frigate in the service" and a 
"poor sailer/' and since both men were well qualified to 
judge a ship, it is hard to say why they should disagree so 
violently. 

In January, 1800, the Essex made her maiden voyage, 
sailing in company with the Congress for the East Indies 
in order to convoy home a fleet of American merchant* 
men. They had not been gone on their way a week when a 
storm took a mast out of the Congress and sent her home, 
leaving the Essex to continue her journey alone. It hap- 
pened that she was the first American man-of-war to 
round the Cape of Good Hope, as later she was the first 
to double Cape Horn. By the time she returned to the 
United States with the merchant fleet our differences with 
France had been straightened out, and the Essex never 
had a chance to "oppose French insolence and piracy" 
after all! 

From 1802 to 1805 she was busy in the operations 
against Tripoli. The year 181 1 found her on the American 
coast, where, in fact, practically all our men-of-war had 
been assembled in anticipation of war. In August of that 
year Captain David Porter took command. When he 
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stepped aboard, he brought with him a ten-year-old boy 
named David Farragut as midshipman and adopted son. 
As the Essex was David's home throughout the war and 
as he was a very remarkable boy, we shall see him repeat- 
edly in the course of this chapter. 

During the fall of 181 1 the Essex cruised about along 
the coast. Porter improved the time drilling his crew, 
and brought them to such a point of efficiency that, in 
spite of her small dimensions, she won the compliments 
of Captain Rodgers — the senior officer on the station — 
as a "crack ship." On Christmas Eve she tried to put 
in at Newport, but encountered a fearful northeaster with 
intense cold. The decks and rigging soon became a mass 
of ice, the anchors dragged, and for a while it looked as if 
nothing could save her from being dashed to pieces against 
the cliffs. Fortunately, the wind abated just when every- 
thing looked most hopeless, and the battered Essex was 
able to crawl into harbor. While she underwent repairs 
at Newport, David and the other midshipmen were sent 
to school ashore. 

On the declaration of war the following summer the /<>/ 
Essex was overhauled, and, three weeks afterwards, she 
sailed from New York to hunt for a British frigate, the 
Thetis, which was reported to be on her way to South 
America with a large amount of money. Failing to find 
her, the Essex sailed northward again and, on the night 
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of July ioth, sighted a fleet of English merchantmen. 
Porter ran in his guns, closed the ports, sent most of his 
men below, and trimmed his yards in a slovenly fashion. 
Then, approaching one of the rearmost ships, he learned 
that the fleet was carrying a regiment to Halifax, con- 
voyed by the frigate Minerva. 

The Essex drew ahead and hailed the next ship, but the 
latter, suspecting that the Essex was not a merchantman, 
was about to give the alarm when Porter ran out his guns 
and ordered the Englishman to follow him or be sunk 
immediately. The merchantman obeyed, and Porter 
managed the affair so cleverly that he actually got her 
away from the fleet without arousing any suspicion. 

The Essex was going after another prize when daylight 
made it impossible to play the game again. The English 
army officers taken prisoner on the captured ship were 
very anxious that the Essex should fight the Minerva. 
Porter said that he should be glad to accommodate them 
if the English frigate captain would also oblige. So the 
Essex stood to gunshot distance of the Minerva f but, to 
the wrath of the English prisoners, the latter discreetly 
tacked and stood into the midst of the convoy. At this 
the crew of the Essex were so anxious to fight that they 
begged Porter to attack the whole fleet ! 

On August 13 th, the Essex sighted another British 
man-of-war, the sloop Alert of 20 guns. As soon as she 
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was sighted, Porter disguised his ship again and put out 
drags astern. At the same time he sent the men up on 
the yards, shaking out the sail as if the Essex were trying 
desperately to escape. The Alert rose to the bait at once 
by bearing down and firing a gun as a signal for the Essex 
to heave to. As the enemy ran under the stern of the 
Essex the latter ran up the Stars and Stripes, put her 
helm over, and gave the Alert a staggering broadside. In 
eight minutes the captain of the Alert hauled down his 
flag and hailed that he was in a sinking condition. The 
leak was patched up and for a few days the Essex towed 
the Alert. Meanwhile the Essex was dangerously crowded 
with prisoners. 

One night Midshipman Farragut awoke to see one of 
the English sailors standing over him with a pistol in his 
hand and staring intently at him. David knew something 
was wrong and knew too that he must not budge. He 
pretended to be sound asleep. After the man had passed 
Farragut slipped noiselessly to the deck and, running to 
the Captain's cabin, burst in with the news of the mutiny. 
Porter leaped up and shouted "Fire!" Before this he had 
repeatedly held fire drills at all hours of the night, and in 
a few moments the crew had tumbled up on deck, with 
each man standing at his appointed station with cutlass in 
one hand and a blanket in the other. 

This sudden appearance of the crew demoralized the 
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mutineers and they were all seized. After this narrow 
escape Porter disarmed the Alert and sent her to St. 
Johns, full of prisoners on parole. 

On her way home the Essex discovered three men-of- 
war in the distance. There seemed to be fighting going 
on, and Porter himself went aloft to see what he could 
make out. On his return to the deck he made all safl to 
get away, declaring that he believed that the squadron 
was British and that the ships were putting up a sham 
battle to decoy the Essex into their clutches. This shrewd 
guess proved true, for when the Essex went off at full 
speed on another tack, the English frigates followed in 
pursuit. But they were too far away to close up the 
distance, and shortly afterward the Essex entered the 
Delaware. 

While she lay in the Delaware, Porter received orders 
to join Bainbridge, of the frigate Constitution, and Law- 
rence, of the sloop Hornet^ in a commerce-destroying 
cruise in the south Atlantic. It was on this cruise that 
Bainbridge fought and captured the Java, as described 
in the preceding chapter. Porter got his ship ready as 
soon as possible, but the other ships of the squadron 
left Boston on the 26th of October, and the Essex was 
unable to leave until the 28th. As she was a poor 
sailer (according to her captain), she never did catch up 
with the other two, and went from one rendezvous to the 
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other without meeting them. Meanwhile she picked up a 
few prizes. 

The last rendezvous assigned was the island of St. 
Catharine's, on the Brazilian coast. While there Porter 
heard of several large British ships that were expected in 
that vicinity. Fearing that the Essex would be either 
captured or blockaded for the rest of the war, Porter 
determined to make a cruise "on his own hook." Since 
there were no friendly ports on the eastern coast of South 
America where he could replenish his stores, he decided to 
go to Chile, on the west coast, for Chile was then in revolt 
against Spain. At that time the other Spanish colonies 
were openly friendly with England because Spain and 
England were at that time allied against Napoleon. From 
the Chilean coast Porter planned to make a cruise against 
the British shipping of the southern Pacific. 

It was a bold move. To make that long journey Porter 
had to put his men on half rations, but there was no grum- 
bling. When the little Essex reached the Horn she was 
struck by a series of terrific gales — the same kind of 
weather that greeted the Centurion in 1741. For three 
weeks the little frigate lay to, laboring in the mountainous 
seas. On the morning of March 3, 1813, a tremendous 
sea crushed in all the ports on one side of the ship, jammed 
one of the boats against the wheel, carried away another 
boat completely, and poured down the hatchways at such 
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a rate that everybody believed the ship was done for. 
Several weather-beaten sinners gave up hope, dropped on 
their knees, and began praying loudly, but a grizzled 
boatswain's mate rallied the men as they came tumbling 
up on deck. "Put your best foot forward!" he roared, 
"There's one side of her left yet!" After great exertions 
on the part of officers and men the ship was got off before 
the wind and the wreckage cleared away. The next day 
a southeast wind gave the storm-racked Essex a chance to 
run north to the island of Modra, where the men landed 
and brought off some fresh meat in the shape of wild 
hogs and horses. "The meat of the latter," observed 
Farragut in his journal, "being infinitely to be preferred 
to that of the former, which was fishy and unpalatable." 
By that time almost any form of food was welcome, for 
provisions were very low. 

On the 14th the Essex dropped her mud hook in the 
harbor of Valparaiso. After a week of provisioning she 
set out northward along the coast toward the Galapagos 
Islands which, Porter had learned, were the rendezvous for 
the British whalers. He was looking also for a Peruvian 
privateer, which was taking American ships in order to 
oblige Great Britain and take booty at the same time. 
It was not long before the Essex caught her and soon after 
recaptured a prize that the privateer had taken. 

In April the Essex reached the Galapagos Islands, off 
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the coast of Ecuador, and cruised about in leisurely 
fashion, capturing six ships in the neighborhood. Some- 
times parties went ashore on the islands to fish, hunt tor- 
toises, shoot pigeons, hunt seals, or pick Galapagos pears, 
"which," Farragut explains, "we ate for dessert." David 
was allowed to go ashore with these parties often, and 
he evidently had wonderful sport, for he writes, "These 
were among the happiest days of my life." 

With six ships on his hands Porter was burdened with 
prisoners and he needed provisions. Accordingly, he 
sailed back to the mainland at Tumbez, Ecuador. One 
of the largest prizes he renamed Essex Junior, putting 
her under the command of his first lieutenant, Downes; 
to another vessel he transferred his supplies. Much of 
his fresh supplies Porter took on at Tumbez, and the work 
of getting the provisions from shore was enlivened by the 
attentions of man-eating sharks and crocodiles. One of 
the latter was killed, "measuring," says Farragut, "six- 
teen feet in length and nearly as large round as a flour 
barrel!" 

From Tumbez Porter took the Essex, the supply ship, 
and another armed prize to the Galapagos. The other 
prizes he sent to Valparaiso under convoy of the Essex 
Junior. By this time he had used up all his officers as 
prize masters, and he sent Midshipman Farragut as com- 
mander of the recaptured American ship Barclay. Her 
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former captain was to navigate her, but David was to be 
in command. It was a proud moment for him. Imagine 
being captain of a ship when you are not quite twelve 
years old! 

The captain of the Barclay was a six-footer Yankee from 
New Bedford, whose bad temper was not improved by the 
news that he would have to go to Valparaiso and take a 
"nutshell" of a boy as commander. When the Essex was 
hull down in one direction and the Essex Junior was 
disappearing in another, he remarked that he was going 
to take the Barclay to New Zealand. At any rate it was 
soon clear that he would not make sail after the Essex 
Junior in the direction of Valparaiso. David's heart beat 
fast, but he bravely faced the old fellow and told him that 
he wanted the main topsail filled away in order that the 
Barclay might close up with the Essex Junior. For the 
rest of the scene let us take the account as Farragut him- 
self tells it: 

"He replied that he would shoot any man who dared 
to touch a rope without his orders, he * would go his own 
course, and had no idea of trusting himself with a d — d 
nutshell,' and then he went below for his pistols. I called 
my right-hand man of the crew, and told him my situa- 
tion; I also informed him that I wanted the main topsail 
filled. He answered with a clear 'aye, aye, sir! 9 in a man- 
ner which was not to be misunderstood and my confidence 
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was perfectly restored. From that moment I became 
master of the vessel, and immediately gave all necessary 
orders for making sail, notifying the captain not to come 
on deck with his pistols unless he wished to go overboard; 
for I would really have had very little trouble in having 
such an order obeyed. ,, 

From that moment little David Farragut became the 
captain of the ship in fact and took her safely to Val- 
paraiso. 

The Essex continued her captures and by the time 
David rejoined her she had either taken or driven to cover 
every English ship in the southern Pacific. Lieutenant 
Downes brought the news from Valparaiso that three 
English ships of war, one frigate and two sloops, were 
coming round to catch the Essex. Porter wanted to wind 
up his commerce-destroying cruise by the capture of a 
frigate and hoped for a chance to give battle to the frigate 
sent after him. To make ready for a fight, he sailed west- 
ward to Nukahiva in the Marquesas Islands, where he 
could overhaul the Essex without danger of being dis- 
turbed by British men-of-war. 

While the overhauling was going on, the midshipmen 
were kept on board a prize ship commanded by the chap- 
lain, and there kept at their studies. In recreation time, 
however, they were allowed ashore; and they fraternized 
with the native boys, who taught them to throw the spear, 
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walk on stilts, and especially to swim. When Porter took 
part in some fighting between the friendly shore tribes 
and the hostile tribes of the interior, David and the other 
boys were left on board ship, much to their indignation. 

At last the work of preparation was done, but the life 
on the island had become so pleasant that the crew had 
little stomach for going to sea again until Captain Porter 
gave them a sharp talk and chased a trouble-maker over 
the side of the ship into the water. Then the anchors 
came up merrily, the Essex shook out her wings, and 
headed again for Valparaiso. She reached that port again 
on February 3, 1814. 

By this time the Essex had cleared the Pacific of 
British commerce. The ships she had not captured had 
been kept in port, and the actual damage done by 
capture amounted to about two and a half million dol- 
lars. At the same time she had given protection to 
American merchantmen which had been in danger of 
capture. And during the entire cruise she had sup- 
plied herself with every necessity, from money to medi- 
cines, by using the stores found in her prizes, so that 
she had been costing the government practically noth- 
ing. At the same time, by frequent drills and fresh food 
from the islands and coasts, Porter had kept his crew 
in fine physical trim. 

There were no signs of the British men-of-war in Val- 
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paraiso when the Essex arrived, but five days later two 
of them appeared. One was the 36-gun frigate Phabe and 
the other, the 18-gun sloop Cherub. When they appeared, 
one third of the Essex's crew were ashore on liberty. 
The mate of an English merchantman hastily boarded 
the Phabe and told her commander, Captain Hillyar, that 
half the crew of the Essex were ashore and that she would 
fall an easy prey. The two men-of-war then sailed in, 
but as soon as the enemy appeared Porter hoisted the 
signal for return and in fifteen minutes every man was at 
his station. 

The Phoebe headed for the Essex and luffed up on her 
starboard bow, coming within ten or fifteen feet of her. 
This of course meant an attempt at boarding, but when 
Captain Hillyar saw the Americans standing at their 
guns with matches burning and cutlasses drawn, he 
changed his mind. He jumped upon a gun and called 
out politely that he presented his compliments and hoped 
that Captain Porter was well. 

"Very well, ,, answered Porter grimly, "but I hope you 
will not come too near, for fear that an accident might 
take place which might be disagreeable to you." He waved 
his speaking trumpet, and up went the kedge anchors ready 
for grappling. 

Hillyar backed off and replied that if he struck the 
Essex, it would be only an accident. 
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"You have no business where you are," answered 
Porter. "If you touch a rope yarn of this ship, I shall 
board instantly I" 

The Phcebe backed away. Porter had observed the 
neutrality of the port under great provocation and after- 
wards wished that he had not been so scrupulous. The Eng- 
lish ships, after provisioning, went outside and maintained a 
blockade. Porter tried to get Hillyar to consent to a duel 
between the two frigates with the Cherub keeping hands 
off, but he did not succeed. Hillyar was under strict 
orders to stop the career of the Essex at any cost, if neces- 
sary by blockading her till the end of the war. Once the 
crew of the Essex tried a surprise boat attack at night, 
but they rowed close enough to find out that they were 
expected and had to return to the ship. 

On March 28th, a heavy southerly gale swept into the 
harbor. The Essex parted one anchor cable and began 
dragging with the other. Porter decided to make the best 
of the weather to run the blockade. At first it looked as 
if he would succeed, but on her way out she was struck 
by a violent squall that threw her on her beam ends and 
carried away the main topmast with the men on the yards. 
Porter wore around and tried to get back to his anchorage, 
but on account of the loss of his mast failed to do more 
than run into a small bay about a quarter of a mile off- 
shore. 
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The Essex had regained neutral waters and Porter was 
confident that Hillyar, remembering how Porter had spared 
him before for the sake of neutrality, would respect neu- 
trality himself. But he was soon undeceived. As soon as 
the British discovered the plight of the Essex they bore 
down to the attack. At first they ran fairly close to her, 
but in half an hour her guns had inflicted so much damage 
to their rigging that they withdrew for repairs. Having 
attended to these, they bore down again and took a posi- 
tion out of range of the Essex 9 s carronades and where her 
few long guns could not be brought to bear. From this 
time on Porter had bitter cause to revile the obstinacy of 
the Navy Department which, in spite of his protests, had 
insisted on putting the short-ranged carronades on the 
Essex J s main deck in place of long guns. Time after time 
Porter tried to close, but his ropes were shot away so 
rapidly that not a sail was available. To make matters 
worse, the ship twice caught fire. Meanwhile, the two 
British ships were making a perfect target of her, and 
with the smooth water of the bay to make every shot hit 
its mark, the slaughter on the American frigate was 
dreadful. For nearly two hours she was unable to reply. 
At last when she was in a sinking condition, when every 
commissioned officer but one was either killed or wounded, 
Porter hauled down his colors. In this one-sided fight 
the Essex had lost 155 in killed, wounded, and missing, a 
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far heavier loss than that sustained in Perry's whole 
squadron in the battle of Lake Erie. 

During this battle — the first that David Farragut had 
ever experienced — the boy bore his part like a man. Once 
he was knocked down a hatch by the body of a man hurled 
against him by a cannon ball. Another shot that killed a 
man tore away one of David's coat tails. All round him 
were the dead and dying; the boy turned sick at the revolt- 
ing scene, but he did his duty manfully, helping here with 
a gun, bringing powder there, now carrying a message for 
Captain Porter, and now helping a wounded man below. 

On the following morning he went aboard the Phcebe a 
prisoner, and was sent into the steerage with the English 
middies. He was almost in tears over the capture of the 
Essex, but he was roused from his grief by the sight of 
an English midshipman carrying David's own pet pig, 
"Murphy." 

"That's mine!" cried David, seizing hold of "Murphy's" 
ear. 

"Fight for it then!" cried the others. 

"Agreed!" said David heartily. Peeling off his jacket, 
he went for the English "reefer" in business style, and it 
took him only a few minutes to trounce him. 

"So I took Master Murphy under my arm," writes 
Farragut, "feeling that I had in some degree wiped out 
the disgrace of our defeat." 
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David was soon sent home with the other officers on 
parole. The Essex was patched up and sent to England, 
where she slowly rotted to an inglorious end. 

She had taken no frigate of equal force, as Porter had 
fondly hoped, and her task of commerce destroying was 
not particularly glorious, but it counted far more than the 
capture of a dozen frigates towards winning an honorable 
peace after the War of 1812. John Bull had frigates 
aplenty, but the loss of his merchantmen flattened his 
pocketbook, and it was chiefly the pinch in the purse 
that made England willing to agree on such favorable 
terms as we gained in the treaty of peace. Another reason 
for remembering the Essex is that she was the training 
school for our greatest sea fighter, David Farragut, of 
whom we shall see more in another chapter. 



Chapter XI 
THE MONITOR AND THE MERRIMAC 

WITH this chapter we enter the Civil War, and as 
the conflict is the dividing line between old-style 
navies and new, it is important to understand the great 
changes in ships and guns that took place between the 
War of 1 812 and the Civil War. The Constitution, the 
typical heavy frigate of our little navy in the earlier war, 
was better than any other frigate in the European navies. 
During that war we had no ships of the line at all. In 
1814 we launched a 74-gun ship of the line, the Independ- 
ence, built on the old-fashioned lines. In that very year, 
however, the United States launched another kind of war 
vessel that was destined to make these old sailing ships 
obsolete. It was the little steamer Fulton, the first steam 
man-of-war in the world. 

Naturally, the sailor men did not look with favor on 
the introduction of steam. "Any one who can boil a 
tea-kettle will be as good as the best of us!" growled Ste- 
phen Decatur. At first the steam vessels were not very 
satisfactory as men-of-war. Their boilers had a discon- 
certing way of blowing up, and the paddle wheels were, 
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of course, exposed to shot. For a long time, therefore, 
when steam was introduced on a man-of-war it was 
regarded as only auxiliary. The main dependence was on 
sail, and old salts prophesied that navies would always 
rely on sail. 

But the era of sail navies, which had begun with the 
Armada, came rapidly to an end. The deathblow was 
given by Ericsson's invention of the screw propeller. By 
putting the propeller under water and doing away with 
the exposed paddle wheels, Ericsson removed the last 
real objection to the use of steam on a man-of-war. At 
first Ericsson went from Sweden to England to sell his 
invention, but as he was unable to hammer his idea 
through the skulls of the Lords of the Admiralty, he was 
persuaded in 1839 to come to America. Here his inven- 
tion was welcomed, and again the United States led the 
way by building the first screw propeller man-of-war, 
the Princeton, launched in 1843. Yet such was the con- 
servatism of the naval authorities all over the world that 
they stubbornly clung to the old-style sailing vessels and 
only ventured timidly in the direction of steam. When 
Lincoln was inaugurated, out of forty-two vessels on our 
own navy list only twenty-three — including tugs — were 
propelled by steam. 

The year 1814, which saw the launching of the first 
steam vessel of war, marks also the beginning of another 
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very important change. In that year a young man named 
Edwin Stevens made experiments in shooting cannon balls 
against inclined iron plating. In 1841 Edwin and his 
brother Robert made several more experiments at Sandy 
Hook before a committee of army officers appointed by the 
President. As a result of these tests the committee re- 
ported that a plate of iron four and a half inches thick 
was impervious to a sixty-four pound shot fired at thirty 
yards. At that time we were on the verge of war with 
Great Britain over a boundary dispute, and the adminis- 
tration awarded a contract to the Stevens brothers to 
build the first ironclad steam vessel in the world. But 
this was never completed because while the work on her 
was going on, guns were developed that threatened to 
penetrate four and a half inches of iron. It was decided, 
therefore, that the specifications ought to be changed, 
and, finally, the ironclad never materialized after all. 

During the Crimean War the French used some iron- 
clad floating batteries with conspicuous success during a 
bombardment of Russian works, and when our Civil War 
broke out the idea of armor for warships was being widely 
discussed. 

Meanwhile, together with the introduction of steam and 
armor, there had been a steady development in guns. 
The explosive shell, the rifling of cannon, the use of 
wrought iron instead of cast iron for guns, and the re- 
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enforcing of the breech to allow much heavier charges of 
powder, were the most important improvements. The 
English were quicker than we to realize the advantage of 
the rifled gun. Our navy clung loyally, but foolishly, to 
a type of gun invented by one of our own naval officers, 
Rear Admiral Dahlgren, which was a heavy smooth-bore. 

A curious effect of these improvements in ships and 
guns was that for a while the navies of the world went 
back to the tactics of the old-time galley, and practised 
ramming. Finally, guns developed such range and rapidity 
of fire that ramming had to be abandoned, and the naval 
battle of to-day is decided by long-range firing. 

When the Civil War began, the Southerners realized 
that in order to combat the great naval superiority of the 
North the Confederacy would have to make use of the 
most recent developments, particularly in the building of 
ironclads. Later, as we shall see in another chapter, the 
South led the way also in the use of torpedoes and sub- 
marines. The Confederate Secretary of the Navy, MaJ- 
lory, had been for ten years chairman of the Senate Naval 
Committee, and as soon as war broke out he urged the 
necessity of building ironclads. The great difficulty for 
the South was that, being a slave country, it had few 
skilled mechanics; and, being an agricultural country, it 
had almost no machinery. When the Union naval offi- 
cers abandoned the Norfolk navy yard in April, 1861, 
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however, they left the South large quantities of the very 
things that it needed. Among the ships that were scuttled 
and burned at the yard was the screw frigate Menimac. 
This was one of our newest and best steam ships of war. 

As the Confederates took possession of the Norfolk 
navy yard they discovered that the Merrimac, after burn- 
down to her berth deck, had sunk before the flames could 
reach her machinery. Accordingly they raised the hull 
and made it the basis of their ironclad. Plans were speed- 
ily drawn up and approved for a warship, the like of 
which had never been seen before, and work was rushed 
on her construction. If the Confederates had had the 
facilities of a good ship yard, the new ironclad would have 
appeared much earlier than she did. 

As it was, on the morning of March 8, 1862, the Merri- 
mac dropped down the Elizabeth River to give battle to 
the Union fleet. By this time she had been christened 
Virginia, but as her old name stuck to her much better 
than the new, we shall call her Merrimac here. Let us 
see what she was like. Her hull was 263 feet long, nearly 
sixty feet longer than the frigate Constitution. Amidships 
rose a casemate standing 9 or 10 feet above water and 
extending for 178 feet along the deck. The forward and 
after deck, which projected beyond the casemate, was 
submerged so as to be out of the reach of shot. 

The most important thing about this ship was the 
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armored casemate. This was very heavy, consisting of 
an inner layer of wood 2 2 inches thick and an outer cover- 
ing of iron 4 inches thick. The sides and ends were sloped, 
in order to deflect shot, and the top of the casemate was 
roofed over by a heavy iron grating. The casemate was 
pierced for ten guns, and at her bow she bore a cast-iron 
beak for purposes of ramming. 

For a long while there had been rumors about the 
"Rebel ironclad," and when this long, low, wicked-looking 
craft appeared at the mouth of the Elizabeth River the 
Union officers and men did not need to be told who she 
was. That morning there were two Union ships off New- 
port News, the sloop Cumberland, and the frigate Congress, 
both old-fashioned sailing ships. Near Fortress Monroe 
three other Union vessels lay at anchor, the steam frigates 
Minnesota and Roanoke, and the sailing frigate St. Law- 
rence. The first two were sister ships of the original 
Merrimac. 

As the ironclad steamed slowly out into the Roads, the 
Congress and the Cumberland cleared for action, and were 
all ready to fight her long before she came within effective 
range. Since there was no air stirring, the two sailing 
ships were unable to leave their berths and had to await 
the attack. 

When the Merrimac reached SewelPs Point she swung 
south toward these two vessels off Newport News. She 
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was very heavy on account of her casemate, and very 
slow in consequence. It might be added that her engines 
had been condemned the year before and had not been 
improved by going under water at the time she sank. 
But any speed was fast enough against ships that were 
becalmed. 

When the Merrimac was about three-fourths of a mile 
away, the batteries at Newport News and the heavy pivot 
guns on the Cumberland opened fire. Many of the shot 
struck their target, but bounced off the casemate like so 
many marbles. On steamed the ironclad, not deigning 
to reply till she came within close range. Then a single 
shell from her forward pivot killed or wounded practically 
the entire crew of the Cumberland's after pivot. As 
she passed near the Congress, the Merrimac poured a 
whole broadside into her with great effect. Meanwhile 
both Union ships were pounding the ironclad with their 
heavy broadsides, but not a shot penetrated her armor. 

Paying no attention to this fire, the Merrimac headed 
for the Cumberland and rammed, at the same time firing 
the forward pivot again and with terrible execution. The 
beak crashed into the Cumberland's side, the water rushed 
in, and the ship began to settle. She had received her 
death wound, but officers and men gave a splendid 
exhibition of coolness and discipline. Reforming the 
decimated gun crews, they fought the Merrimac with 
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stubborn courage. But even at close quarters the guns 
failed to penetrate the Merrimac 1 s casemate, and yet the 
shot were not altogether wasted, for they smashed the 
muzzles of two of the Merrimac's guns, and riddled her 
smokestack. 

As the Merrimac pulled clear of the Cumberland the 
ram broke off and left the ironclad with a leak that gave 
her trouble the following day. The Cumberland, with her 
guns blazing, continued the hopeless fight until the water 
reached the guns, then she heeled over and went to the 
bottom. She lost in killed and drowned about a third of 
her complement, but as she settled on the shallow bottom 
her masthead stood high above the water and the old flag 
still flew defiantly. 

Having finished the Cumberland, the Merrimac went 
into deep water again, turned herself laboriously, and 
headed for the Congress. Lieutenant Smith, her com- 
mander, set topsails and jib, and with the help of a tug 
succeeded in moving toward the protection of the shore 
batteries. But she soon ran aground and lay helpless. 
The Merrimac could not ram the Congress here, but she 
was able to take a raking position off the stern of the 
frigate and make a target of her. At last when the Con- 
gress was unable to reply with a single gun, she lowered 
her flag. While the Confederates were attempting to 
take possession, they were driven off by musketry fire 
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from the shore batteries. Captain Buchanan of the 
Merrimac — a peppery soul — jumped to the conclusion 
that the crew of the Congress had violated their flag of 
truce by reopening fire. Snatching a carbine, he climbed 
out on top of the casemate and began popping away in a 
great rage at the "perfidious Yankees." He soon paid for 
his rashness by having his thigh bone broken by a musket 
ball fired from the shore. 

Since the Confederates were unable to board the Con- 
gress they opened fire on her with hot shot and soon set 
her ablaze. She burned till after midnight, when finally 
the flames reached the magazine and blew her up. 

While the fighting had been going on between the iron- 
clad and the two wooden ships, the three other vessels, 
Minnesota, Roanoke, and St. Lawrence, left their anchorage 
and tried to come to the rescue. All three went aground, 
probably through the treachery of their pilots, but this 
accident alone saved them from destruction. In fact, the 
two armed tugs that accompanied the Merrimac did a 
good deal of damage to the Minnesota before she could 
bring a gun to bear and drive them off. 

At six-thirty the Merrimac 9 s pilot declared that it was 
unsafe for the ironclad to stay where she was on account 
of the dropping tide, which might leave her aground at 
any minute. For this reason the Merrimac left the scene 
of the battle to anchor for the night near the Confederate 
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batteries at SewelFs Point, postponing the destruction of 
the rest of the Union squadron till the morrow. 

The Merrimac had every reason to be satisfied with her 
day's work. Although exposed to the constant fire of 
one hundred guns, she had scarcely a dent in her armor. 
She had lost her beak, the use of two guns, and her smoke- 
stack. Only one man had been killed. To- offset these 
trifling losses she had* destroyed the Cumberland and the 
CongresSy with great loss of life, and had been prevented 
from destroying the rest only by the shoals and ebbing 
tide. It was a tremendous victory. When the news was 
put on the wires the South was jubilant. As nothing 
could stop the Merrimac, of course she would soon bom- 
bard Washington, break the blockade, put New York 
under ransom, and end the war then and there in favor of 
the Confederacy. 

When we remember how weak the Merrimac's engines 
were and how slow and clumsy she was, even in the 
smooth waters of Hampton Roads, these hopes seem wild, 
but at that time these very hopes were corresponding 
fears to the North. The night of March 8, 1862, was 
black indeed to the friends of the Union. 

The burning Congress was lighting the evening sky with 
a dull red glow beneath rolling black smoke clouds, when 
a queer-looking craft slipped into the Roads and cast her 
anchor alongside the stranded Minnesota. This was the 
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Monitor, the invention of John Ericsson. Eight years 
before, Ericsson had offered the main features of his inven- 
tion to Napoleon III, but the Emperor declined it on the 
ground that such a vessel would be too expensive in pro- 
portion to the small number of guns she could carry. 
As soon as the Civil War broke out, Ericsson submitted 
his plans to President Lincoln. The President turned 
them over to a board of naval officers, and though the 
proposed Monitor was not like anything that had ever 
before been described as a ship, they finally decided to 
give it a trial. Her keel was laid in October, 1861, and 
the work on her was rushed so fast that she was launched 
by the end of January. On February 25th she was for- 
mally put in commission, but she was still regarded with 
so much distrust that instead of ordering officers and men 
to duty on her, the Department asked for volunteers. 
These were readily found, and Lieutenant J. L. Worden, 
who had been executive officer of the Merrimac before 
the war, was given command. 

In simplest terms, the Monitor was a turret on a flat- 
bottomed boat. As her deck was barely two feet 
above the water line her hull offered practically no target 
whatever. The deck was built with an overhang, for the 
sake of more stability for the vessel in rough weather and 
added protection to the engines, propeller, and rudder. 
The hull had a five-inch plating of iron and the deck one 
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inch. Her length was 172 feet, beam 41 J feet, draft 
io§ feet. The turret was composed of eight layers of 
wrought-iron plates, each an inch thick, with the top 
plates perforated to admit air. Its inside diameter was 20 
feet, its height nine feet. The turret battery consisted of 
two 1 1 -inch Dahlgren guns, side by side, run through two 
ports in the side of the turret. When the guns jumped 
back on the recoil, these ports were closed by heavy iron 
covers that automatically swung into place. 

The Monitor was designed for river and harbor work, 
and the naval board that accepted the plan expressly 
declared that she could never be regarded as a sea-going 
ship. Yet scarcely had the Monitor been given a shaking 
down when she was ordered to make the voyage from 
New York to Hampton Roads in tow of a tug. The start 
was made on March 6th. The following day she encoun- 
tered rough weather, and then her troubles began. The 
high seas broke right over the vessel, flooding blowers and 
smokestack, and she very nearly foundered before the 
tug got her into smoother waters. At midnight she ran 
into another heavy sea and for a second time the little 
Monitor nearly went down. In fact, only the hardest 
exertions of Worden and his men succeeded in keeping 
her afloat. 

At four in the afternoon of March 8th, she rounded 
Cape Henry and reached the quieter waters of Chesapeake 
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Bay. Officers and men were congratulating themselves 
on the prospect of getting a good meal and a night's sleep, 
when they found a situation that meant more hard work 
and little rest. Worden's orders had been to report at 
Washington, but after the disasters of that day the cap- 
tain of the Roanoke, who was "senior officer present," 
ordered Worden to stay in Hampton Roads to try to pro- 
tect the rest of the Union squadron. For forty-eight 
hours the officers and men on the Monitor had had almost 
no food or sleep. They were now called on to prepare to 
fight the victorious Merrimac on the morrow, but the 
weary fellows went to work with a will. 

At eight-thirty on the following morning (March 9, 
1862) the Merrimac came out in leisurely style to finish 
the destruction of the Union ships, and perhaps finish the 
war itself. When she came within range of the stranded 
Minnesota, the latter gave her a broadside which struck 
fairly but did no damage at all. In reply the Merrimac 
sent a single shell that ripped through the Union ship as 
if it had been made of paper, and started a blaze between 
decks. Just then the Confederates saw something slip 
out of the shadow of the Minnesota and move slowly 
towards them. "That's a huge water tank," said one. 
"No, I'll bet she's an infernal machine," answered another. 
There were no guns visible and not till a white curl of 
steam went up did they realize that .she was moving 
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under her own power. The Merritnac stopped her own 
engines to take a good look at this "cheese box on a raft" 

"Well," cried some one, "let's finish her up right now!" 
The Confederates gave her a broadside, but now the tables 
were turned. The little round turret was not nearly so 
easy to hit as the side of a wooden ship, and most of the 
shot went astray. Such as did strike the turret did no 
harm. The turret began turning, two big guns ran out 
and boomed in reply, and the duel was on. 

For two hours the strange conflict went on without 
either antagonist's being able to hurt the other. The 
Monitor's prow was not strong enough for ramming on 
account of her "anchor well," a device by which the 
anchor could be dropped or hove aboard without the 
necessity of exposing any one on deck. Nevertheless, 
the Monitor tried once to injure her enemy's rudder and 
propeller by ramming, and missed her aim by a few feet. 
The Merritnac, for her part, tried to ram also, but she had 
left her beak in the side of the Cumberland, and she was so 
slow and clumsy that she was able to strike only a glanc- 
ing blow. This only served to open up afresh the leak in 
the Merritnac* s bow and did the Monitor no harm. 

But the Monitor had troubles of her own. The whirling 
of the turret left the gunners with no idea of where they 
were facing and made information from the pilot house, 
like "enemy on port bow," useless. The turret was also 
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hard to start and harder to stop at the right moment 
Consequently, the Monitor's gunners fired "on the fly," 
pulling the lanyard whenever they got a glimpse of the 
black sides of the Merrimac and praying that they should 
not fire into their own pilot house by mistake. When 
after two hours of fighting they needed more ammunition, 
the Monitor had to withdraw to shallow water for fifteen 
minutes while the turret was revolved to bring the hole 
in the floor of the turret directly over the ammunition 
scuttle. The Merrimac improved this time by putting a 
few more destructive shells into the helpless Minnesota. 

Having replenished her ammunition, the Monitor came 
back again to engage the Merrimac, and they continued to 
pound each other in the same indecisive fashion. Finally, 
the Merrimac's gunners turned their attention to the 
Monitor's pilot house. A shell, striking it, partly lifted 
the top and, exploding, blinded Lieutenant Worden, who 
was at that moment peering through the narrow slit that 
served as an eye hole. Fearing that the pilot house was 
wrecked, Worden gave the order to sheer off, and the 
Monitor retreated again into shallow water. 

Lieutenant Green, who now took command, discovered 
that the Monitor was not seriously damaged, and after an 
absence of fifteen or twenty minutes headed her again 
toward the Merrimac. To his surprise he found the Con- 
federate ironclad retiring toward Norfolk. He followed 
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for some time, firing occasionally to indicate his willing- 
ness to continue the fight, but the Merrimac held to her 
course and the Monitor returned to the Minnesota. 

Lieutenant Jones, who had taken command of the 
Merrimac when Captain Buchanan was wounded the 
evening before, answered the bitter criticisms of the 
Southern press by saying that his pilots insisted that if 
he did not leave for Norfolk then, the Merrimac would 
have to spend the night in the Roads. He might have 
added that she was leaking and needed repairs badly and 
that her crew were tired out after the two days' work 
at the heavy guns. 

As far as any damage was concerned the fight was a 
draw. Not a man was killed on either side, and yet this 
duel was one of the decisive battles of the Civil War. In 
effect it was a very important victory for the North. It 
saved not only the remaining three Union ships, but it 
preserved the blockade at perhaps its most important 
point, Hampton Roads. It gave back to the North its 
control of the sea, which seemed lost the day before, 
restored faith in the Union cause, and checked talk of 
armed intervention in France and England. Its influence 
on the navies of the world was revolutionary, for it showed 
that the wooden warship was out of date. 

Neither side was satisfied .with the one day's fight and 
the crew of each ironclad made elaborate preparations for 
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destroying the other. But the Union government kept 
the Monitor near the fleet and the Confederate govern- 
ment would not permit the Merritnac to attack her enemy. 
The two ironclads were entirely too important to be risked 
unnecessarily. On May ioth the Confederates abandoned 
Norfolk. In attempting to escape up the James the 
Merritnac went aground, and her commander burned her 
to keep her from falling into the hands of the North. 

The Monitor went into action once again, assisting in 
the bombardment of Drewry's Bluff on May 15th. In 
December of the same year she was ordered to Charleston, 
South Carolina. Apparently, in their delight over the 
success of the Monitor in Hampton Roads, the authorities 
forgot that she was utterly unfitted for heavy weather. 
As before, she was taken in tow, but she had not gone far 
on her way before she foundered in a gale off Hatteras. 
With great difficulty most of her people were rescued, but 
she carried down with her four officers and twelve men. 

Thus both of these famous ironclads had short careers, 
but their influence was felt throughout the rest of the 
war. The North built "monitors" and the South built 
"rams," immitating these two original types. The battle- 
ship of to-day has combined the two ideas represented, 
for it includes the revolving turret of the Monitor and 
the heavily armored sides and powerful battery of the 
Merrimac. 



Chapter XII 
THE HARTFORD 




LIKE the Merrimac, the 
i 



Hartford was one of the 
new ships of the navy at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. 
Both were built at the 
Charlestown (Boston) Navy 
Yard, the former in 1855, the 
latter three years later. The 
Hartford, however, looked 
more modem than the origi- 
nal Merrimac. The Merrimac 
had been a steam frigate; 
that is, she was an old-style 
frigate except for engines and a screw propeller. She was 
big and heavy, and, like the Constitution, bore a broad 
white band along her hull on a level with her gun ports. 
The Hartford was a "screw sloop"; that is, she had all 
her guns mounted on her upper deck and belonged, there- 
fore, to the class of " sloops of war." She was about half 
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the tonnage of the Merrimac and sat lower in the water. 
Although the navies of the world still clung to the classi- 
fication of "ships of the line/' "frigates," and "sloops," 
the power of the guns had so increased by the year i860 
that the Hartford, a "sloop," could have shot to pieces 
the 100-gun ship of the line, Victory, of Nelson's day, 
and never run the risk of being hit. The Hartford, under 
Farragut, mounted 22 9-inch guns and a 20-pound pivot 
rifled gun fore and aft. 

The Secretary of the Navy in President Buchanan's 
cabinet, although a Northerner, was so much in sympathy 
with the cause of secession that he contrived to scatter 
the effective ships of our navy to all parts of the world, in 
order that they might not be used against the South 
when the states seceded. For this reason the fateful year 
i860 found the Hartford off the coast of China. When she 
returned the following year, she was selected as the flag- 
ship of the squadron which the Union government was 
collecting to send against New Orleans. 

On the earnest recommendation of Commander David 
D. Porter, son of David Porter of the Essex, the command 
of the New Orleans expedition was intrusted to Captain 
David G. Farragut. At that time Farragut was over sixty 
years old, within a year and a half of the age when an 
officer in these days must retire from active service. We 
have seen what wonderful promise he showed as a "reefer" 
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on the Essex during the War of 181 2, but between that 
time and the Civil War he had had no chance to show his 
great qualities. He had done good work fighting the 
pirates in the Caribbean in the twenties, but it was work 
that brought no glory. In the Mexican War he incurred 
the displeasure of old Commodore Matthew Perry, with 
the result that he was sent off to blockade duty at Tuxpan, 
where there was nothing but yellow fever to break the 
monotony, and Farragut very nearly died of that. 

The Civil War brought him face to face with a trying 
question. He was born in Tennessee, and he had made 
Norfolk, Virginia, his home for forty years; hence all his 
ties of birth, family, and friends bound him to the South. 
But he felt that his oath as an officer held him to higher 
loyalty, and, when Virginia seceded, he moved north. 
For a while he was given only the dull duty of a naval 
retiring board in Brooklyn, for the government was not 
sure of his loyalty. Finally, however, the authorities got 
over their suspicions, and Farragut was given the New 
Orleans command. 

At this time New Orleans was the largest and richest 
city in the Confederacy, and most important strategically 
because it commanded the mouths of the Mississippi. 
One of the main lines of advance for the North was to 
gain control of the Mississippi River in order to split up 
the South and keep supplies from the western states of 
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the Confederacy from reaching the armies in the east. 
Already the Union gunboats were fighting their way down- 
stream, and the plan was to have another fleet work its 
way up from the mouth. 

Many armchair experts protested that it was impossible 
for wooden ships to reach New Orleans from the Gulf. 
The Confederates had two forts eighty miles below the 
city and twenty miles above the head of the "Passes." 
Fort St. Philip was on the left bank (as you go with the 
stream) and Fort Jackson lay on the opposite bank further 
down. In addition, there were some fifteen gunboats and 
two ironclads above the forts, and below them a barrier 
composed of small hulks and two heavy chains, leaving 
only a narrow channel for blockade runners. The Con- 
federates felt secure, and a French and an English naval 
officer who inspected the defenses took the trouble to tell 
Farragut that they were "impregnable." 

But it took more than big words to frighten Farragut. 
As a matter of fact, there were serious weaknesses in the 
Confederate defenses. The guns in the forts were mostly 
old, and the flotilla of gunboats was composed of a ragtag 
collection of tugs and river steamers without organization 
and under independent commands. One ironclad, the 
Mississippi was unfinished; and the other, the Manassas f 
had such wretched engines that she could scarcely move 
upstream. But these facts did not come to light until 
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afterwards, and some of the Union officers who had just 
read of the easy way the Merritnac had disposed of the 
Congress and Cumberland, were not sure but that the Con- 
federate papers were right when they announced that if 
the Northern ships ever got past the forts, they would 
be finished off by the ironclads in Merritnac fashion. 

After Farragut reached the Gulf he had to spend two 
months in preparation, so that there was nothing about 
the expedition to make it a surprise for the Confederates. 
On April 7, 1862, he entered the river. It was hard work 
to get his heavier ships over the mud bars at the Passes, 
and this task consumed more than a week longer. In 
fact, one of his heavy steam frigates, the Colorado, never 
did get over the bar, despite every device for lightening 
ship. On the fifteenth the Hartford led the rest of the fleet 
up river and anchored about three miles below Fort 
Jackson. Three days later Commander Porter's flotilla 
of mortar boats poured a tremendous fire on the forts and 
kept it up for two or three days, but without accomplish- 
ing anything of importance. On the 20th, Farragut sent 
the two gunboats ahead to destroy the chain barrier, and 
the brave fellows in charge of this dangerous duty, 
although working right under the fire of the forts, suc- 
ceeded in making an opening wide enough for the largest 
of the Union vessels to get through. 

Then Farragut made his ships ready for running the 
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gauntlet of the forts. The heaviest anchor cables were laid 
up and down along the sides to protect the engines and 
boilers, and hammocks and bags of sand were piled up as 
a protection against raking shots. Farragut made a per- 
sonal inspection of every ship to satisfy himself that 
everything had been done properly. 

After a careful survey of the defenses he had decided on 
a night attack. Accordingly, at two in the morning of 
April 24 (1862) two red lights on the Hartford gave the 
signal for the fleet to get under way. Due to unlooked- 
for delays, it was not till 3.30 o'clock that the ships were 
actually steaming up river. The fleet was formed in three 
divisions : the first, composed of lighter ships, was to bear 
to the right and direct its fire on Fort St. Philip; the 
second, composed of the heavier ships, and led by the 
Hartford , was to bear to the left and engage Fort Jackson; 
the third, consisting chiefly of gunboats, was to bring up 
the rear and get the benefit of what the other two divi- 
sions had accomplished by their broadsides. 

Not a shot was fired till the leading ship of the first 
division was abreast of Fort St. Philip. Then the darkness 
was torn by the flashes of the Confederate guns, and the 
battle was on. The ships of this division sped past the 
fort and engaged the Confederate flotilla beyond in a 
wild confusion of darkness and bursting shells in which 
it was almost impossible to tell friend from foe. One of 
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these Union vessels was rammed and sunk in shallow 
water by a Confederate gunboat, but the rest got up 
river unscathed. 

Meanwhile the Hartford was leading the second division 
through the pitchy darkness. About half an hour after 
the firing began with the first division, she was able to 
open with her bow guns on Fort Jackson. By this time 
the powder smoke hung so thickly over the river that it 
made a curtain much worse than the darkness. Suddenly 
a dull red glare was observed dead ahead. A moment 
later a blazing fire raft came down right upon the Hart- 
ford, being shoved against her port quarter by the tug 
that was guiding it. In an instant the wooden sides and 
tarred rigging took fire and the flames ran crackling up 
the shrouds as if they would make an end of the ship in 
no time. The helmsman threw the wheel over hard to 
avoid the raft, but this maneuver sent the Hartford 
athwart the channel and stuck her bows in the mud 
under the guns of Fort St. Philip on the opposite side. 

Here was a situation to try men's nerves. The flagship 
was on fire and aground under the guns of the enemy. 
With an undisciplined crew or an indecisive commander 
the situation would have been fatal. But Farragut and 
his men met the crisis coolly. While the gunners drove 
the tug off, the fire crew played the hose on the flames, 
and the screw churned furiously to pull the good ship 
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free. After some minutes of tense anxiety the Hartford 
slipped out into the current again, the fire was thoroughly 
drenched, and the ship steamed past the forts without 
further harm. 

The next ship in the line, the Brooklyn, had a narrow 
escape also, due to her missing the opening and running 
upon the barrier; but she, too, got free and escaped serious 
injury. The heavy broadsides of the Hartford and her 
sister ships of the second division drove the Confederates 
from their guns, but when the third division of gunboats 
attempted to get by, they were met with such a withering 
fire that they had to turn back. Nevertheless Farragut 
had with him above the forts thirteen of his best ships, 
and with these he steamed on up to New Orleans and took 
the formal surrender of that city. 

The Navy Department was so much impressed with 
Farragut's style of handling so-called "impregnable" 
defenses that it ordered him to go on up the river to meet 
the gunboat division operating above Vicksburg. Far- 
ragut would have preferred capturing Mobile Bay and 
closing another important port for blockade runners. He 
knew that nothing could be gained by steaming past 
Vicksburg as long as there was no army codperation to 
cut off the Confederates' communications in the rear. 
Nevertheless he obeyed his orders and carried them out 
to the letter. He steamed past Vicksburg and joined 
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hands with the officers of the upper Mississippi squadron, 
but nothing much was accomplished, as he had foreseen. 

Meanwhile the Hartford had her troubles with the snags 
in the river, and her men fell ill with malaria, for which 
the Mississippi is famous. In spite of everything, how- 
ever, she stuck to her assigned duty of patroling the river 
during the rest of the year. In the winter of '62-63 the 
Confederates fortified Port Hudson, a town lying about 
halfway between Vicksburg and the mouth of the river. 
Farragut attempted to help General Banks, who had laid 
siege to it on land, by running past the batteries as he had 
done at New Orleans. He had four of his ships available, 
the Hartford, Mississippi, Richmond, and Monongahda. 
To run the gauntlet of the Confederate guns, Farragut 
lashed a gunboat on the port side of each of these large 
ships — except the Mississippi — in order that if one 
were disabled by the enemy's fire, the gunboat might 
be able to carry the vessel safely on out of the fight. As 
the Mississippi was a side wheeler, she was unfitted for 
this arrangement. 

The attempt was made by night, March 14, 1863, but 
the Confederates kept huge bonfires blazing on the shore, 
so that the Union ships got no cover of darkness and the 
Confederate fire proved very severe. The Mississippi, 
with George Dewey, of Manila fame, as executive officer, 
was sent aground by the swift current and had to be 
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burned to keep her from falling into the hands of the Con- 
federates. The Richmond was disabled and unable to 
proceed; in fact, the tough old Hartford, with her little 
gunboat alongside, was the only one of the four that 
succeeded in getting up past the batteries, and even she 
herself had a narrow escape from ending her days in the 
mud right under the Confederate guns. Later, Port 
Hudson surrendered to General Banks. As the river was 
now cleared, Farragut asked leave to return to New York 
for a rest and a refitting of his ship. On his return to 
New York the grizzled old fighter and his battle-scarred 
flagship received the honors that were their due. 

After a much-needed rest of five months, Farragut 
boarded the Hartford again and headed her once more for 
the Gulf. Meanwhile, ever since the fall of New Orleans, 
the Confederates had been busy strengthening the defenses 
of Mobile Bay, where they expected the next attack. If 
Farragut had been allowed to go there when he wanted 
to, in the summer of 1862, he would have found it an easy 
capture. Now, two years later, he faced a serious prob- 
lem. In addition to the three forts commanding the bay 
the Confederates were busy constructing a flotilla. The 
most important vessel was the ironclad ram Tennessee, 
built on the lines of the Merrimac, and put under the com- 
mand of the Merrimac's captain at Hampton Roads, 
Franklin Buchanan. It was the Confederate hope that 
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the Tennessee alone might go out and break the blockade. 
It was Farragut's determination, however, that she should 
do nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he intended to 
go in and take Mobile Bay for the Union. The place was 
of great importance, for after New Orleans fell Mobile 
was the greatest port in the South for the export of cotton. 

After a careful inspection of the defenses, he decided 
that he needed ironclads to support his wooden ships, 
and asked the Department for some of the monitors 
lying idle at Charleston. The Department must have got 
badly snarled up in red tape just then, for it actually kept 
Farragut waiting seven months before the monitors arrived I 
Meanwhile, the Union fleet was expecting every night a 
sudden attack by the Tennessee and they had not for- 
gotten what Buchanan had done in Hampton Roads with 
the Merrimac. Buchanan was anxious enough to make 
the attack, but his ship grounded during one attempt, 
and thereafter he was ordered to keep the Tennessee in 
the bay. 

On August 4, 1864, the long-looked-for monitors ar- 
rived, and on the very next day Farragut advanced to 
the attack. During the period of waiting the Confed- 
erates had made careful preparations. From the mud 
flats ran a double line of "torpedoes" or as we should 
call them to-day "mines," across the entrance of the bay. 
This line of torpedoes left only a comparatively narrow 
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channel under the guns of Fort Morgan for the benefit of 
the blockade runners. There were two other forts defend- 
ing the bay at other points, but as they had no share in 
the fighting they need not be mentioned here. In the 
shadow of Fort Morgan lay the Confederate flotilla of 
four vessels, including the Tennessee, which was generally 
regarded as the most powerful vessel afloat. 

At 5.30 on the morning of the 5th, Farragut gave the 
order to get under way, and the Union fleet formed in 
line and headed for the channel. As he had done at Port 
Hudson, and for the same reason, Farragut lashed a gun- 
boat to the port side of each of his large vessels — that is, 
on the side away from Fort Morgan. He had wanted to 
lead the column himself in the Hartford, but his officers 
begged him so earnestly not to take this dangerous post 
that he finally yielded the first place to the Brooklyn. 
Later he wished with all his heart that he had stuck to 
his first decision. 

Ahead of the wooden ships and somewhat to their right 
steamed the four monitors. Their duty was to open a 
heavy fire to protect the wooden ships from the raking 
shots of the fort and the Confederate flotilla. 

The sound of the clanking anchor chains in the Union 
fleet was answered by the roll of drums in Fort Morgan. 
The Tennessee and the three Confederate gunboats slipped 
out from the shelter of the fort and took positions in line 
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so as to rake the approaching Union fleet. Leading the 
division of monitors was the Tecumseh, Commander T. A. 
M. Craven, who opened the battle with the first shot. 
But Craven was anxious to engage the Tennessee, and 
after his opening shot he kept his forward guns loaded 
with a heavy charge and steel shot, waiting for a chance 
to strike the ram at close range. Suddenly there was a 
muffled roar, a geyser of water shot up alongside the 
Tecumseh, she careened heavily, and sank like a stone. 
She went down so quickly that most of her men were lost, 
among them her gallant captain. At the moment of the 
explosion he and the pilot were standing together in the 
conning tower, and both instantly turned to the ladder. 
There was time for only one. "After you, pilot," said 
Craven — and as the pilot reached the air the vessel with 
her noble captain sank under his feet. 
' Farragut, who was watching the progress of the battle 
from the mizzen shrouds of the Hartford, believed that 
Craven must have disobeyed orders in his eagerness to 
grapple with the Tennessee, and that he passed to the 
west of the buoy that marked the end of the line of tor- 
pedoes. But according to the testimony of other eye 
witnesses he must have struck a torpedo that had gone 
adrift in the channel. 

The loss of the Tecumseh was bad enough, but from this 
moment everything else went wrong. The captain of 
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the Brooklyn had been a close spectator of the Tecumseh 
disaster, and now his lookout reported torpedo buoys 
dead ahead. At this terrifying news he backed the Brook- 
lyn's engines and, instead of leading the line through the 
channel, sent her drifting down, threatening not only a 
collision with the Hartford, but a series of collisions down 
the whole line. "Go ahead!" signaled Farragut, aghast 
at the Brooklyn's behavior. But still she didn't budge, 
only swinging across the channel and blocking it worse 
than ever. The slow-going monitors filled the channel 
on the right and the line of torpedoes lay on the left. 
Every second was hurrying on a disastrous jam of the 
Union fleet right under the Confederate guns, which now 
redoubled their fire. To the Confederates it looked as if 
Farragut and his fleet were doomed. 

"0 God," prayed Farragut with all the intensity of 
his great heart, "direct me what to do. Shall I go on?" 
"It seemed," he wrote afterward, "as if in answer a voice 
commanded, 'Go on.'" 

As the Brooklyn would not obey his signal Farragut 
determined that he should either take the lead or go down 
in the attempt. Better, at any rate, that the Hartford 
should clear the way by running upon destruction than 
that the confusion should result in disaster for the whole 
fleet. There was only one way that the Hartford could 
go, and that was to port, directly over the line of tor- 
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pedoes. The Metacomet — the Hartford's gunboat — 
backed her engines and the Hartford drove full speed 
ahead. Thus the pair twisted round and started up 
river with the black smoke rolling out of the funnels. 

As the Hartford passed the stern of the Brooklyn some one 
from the latter shouted that there were torpedoes ahead. 

"Damn the torpedoes !" shouted Farragut. "Full speed 
ahead!" 

An instant later the cutwater of the Hartford went 
foaming over the dreaded line, and her men held their 
breath in anticipation of sudden death. Friend and foe 
looked on open-mouthed, but instead of blowing up, the 
Hartford forged serenely past and took the head of the 
line. The tangled ships straightened out quickly, the 
Brooklyn plucked up courage and followed the flagship, 
and the crisis was saved. 

It turned out afterwards that what the nervous lookout 
on the Brooklyn reported to be torpedo buoys had been 
only empty shell cases floating in the river channel! As 
for the escape of the Hartford , it can only be explained on 
the ground that the torpedoes had been so long submerged 
that they had deteriorated and would not work. 

After passing the torpedoes, the Hartford had to face 
the raking fire of the Confederate flotilla. This fire did 
far more execution than the guns of the fort. It was all 
the harder attack because, coming bows on in a narrow 
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channel, the Hartford was unable to bring to bear a single 
gun. Meanwhile, at a favorable moment, Buchanan steered 
the Tennessee so as to ram the Hartford as he had rammed 
the Cumberland at Hampton Roads. But a twist of the 
Hartford 9 s wheel was enough to avoid the danger. One 
after another of the Union ships the Tennessee attempted 
to ram, but was foiled every time, for the wooden ships 
were far speedier and handier than the clumsy ironclad 
with its inefficient engines. As Buchanan discovered, 
there was all the difference in the world between ram- 
ming a ship at anchor and a ship under full steam. 
K As soon as the Hartford got into the bay she sent the 
three little Confederate gunboats flying. One was cap- 
tured by the Metacomet, another was sunk, and the third 
returned to the shelter of Fort Morgan, where it was 
joined by the Tennessee. Meanwhile the Union vessels 
filed up into the bay about four miles above the fort and 
anchored. The ships were being cleaned of the stains of 
battle and breakfast was being prepared when suddenly 
the cry went up, "Old Buck's coming out!" 

Hastily the decks were cleared again for action as the 
solitary Confederate ram came out to do battle with the 
whole fleet. It was superb daring on Buchanan's part, 
but poor judgment, for he threw away all the advantage 
of his heavy rifled guns by coming out to close quarters. 
Still his ship's armor was impenetrable, as the Union 
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gunners soon discovered, and he gave the fleet a "good 
run for their money." Farragut signaled his ships to ram 
the Tennessee. The Hartford was the third ship to ram, 
but she struck only a glancing blow and the two vessels 
swung right alongside. At that moment the Hartford 
poured her whole broadside of 9-inch guns upon the 
Tennessee, but the balls glanced off her casemate like peas. 
On account of defective primers the Tennessee was able to 
fire only one shell, but that tore through the Hartford f 
killing four men and wounding eight. In fact, the Confed- 
erate ironclad proved more than a match for the whole 
fleet of wooden ships; but with the Union monitors it was 
a different story. One got a position close under her 
stern and finally pounded the Tennessee into submission. 
With the surrender of the ram the battle of Mobile Bay 
came to a close. This occurred about ten o'clock. 

In this battle the Hartford was the heroine of the Union 
fleet, for her superbly daring maneuver across the line of 
torpedoes. She had also suffered far more in killed and 
wounded than any other ship; in fact, half of the number 
killed in the entire Union fleet fell on her decks. It had 
been a hard fight, "the most desperate battle I ever 
fought," said Farragut, "since the days of the old Essex." 
It was also a very important victory for the Union, and 
would have been an overwhelming disaster except for 
Farragut and the Hartford. 
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In November, 1864, the Hartford brought her war-worn 
admiral home to New York. Thereafter she knew her 
great commander no more. 

After the Civil War she was sent to the Asiatic station, 
and in 1867 officers and men from the Hartford landed a 
force in Formosa and fought a brisk action with savages 
who, shortly before, had murdered the crew of an Ameri- 
can bark wrecked on the coast. From that time on she 
served at one humdrum duty after another till, overtaken 
by old age, she was laid up at the Mare Island Navy Yard. 
But, like the Constitution, she had too much of a hold on 
the affections of the people to be allowed to go to pieces, 
and she was completely rebuilt at a cost of $600,000. 
Unfortunately in this restoration the builders shortened 
her and spoiled her fine, greyhound lines. 

Thereafter for a time she served as a training ship and 
later, for several years, as one of the station ships at the 
Naval Academy. At one time while she was there, it was 
a point of honor for every midshipman of the entering 
class to lay aloft and "spike" his duck hat on the very tip 
of her mainmast, until one promising boy fell to his death 
in the attempt. Now she serves as a receiving ship at 
the Charleston Navy Yard. With her shortened hull 
and her deck roofing she does not look much now like the 
trim fighting machine of '62-64, but above the compan- 
ionway the visitor will see in letters of gold the famous 
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words, "Damn the torpedoes !" in memory of the days of 
her greatest glory. 

More than any other vessel in our Navy her name is 
linked with that of one commander, — and that com- 
mander was the greatest sea-fighter who ever served our 
flag, — David Glasgow Farragut 



Chapter XIII 
THE ALABAMA 

WHEN the Civil War broke out, the South was 
lacking not only in shipyards and gun foundries, 
but also in merchantmen that could be transformed into 
men-of-war. At that time it was still possible to take a 
merchantman and, by mounting guns on her, make her a 
passable war vessel. Many of the Union ships in the long 
blockading line that stretched from Hampton Roads 
down the Atlantic and Gulf coasts up the Mississippi 
to Cairo, Illinois, were hastily patched up merchant craft, 
ranging from trans-Atlantic steamers to ferryboats. In 
i860 the North boasted a carrying trade that rivaled that 
of England, and it was the object of the South to attack 
this commerce, scattered, as it was, all over the world and 
unprotected. For this purpose the Confederates needed 
cruisers, and, not having facilities for building them in the 
South, they turned to England. 

During the war, sentiment in England and France was 
overwhelmingly on the side of the South. For years the 
English had sneered at the United States for permitting 

slavery to exist, pointing with righteous pride to the fact 
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that Great Britain had abolished slavery in her colonies as 
early as 1833. But when the issue of slavery brought on 
war between the two sections of the United States, the 
most righteous of English editors began to explain the 
beauties of the slave system, and even the great Liberal, 
Gladstone, invested in Confederate bonds. The reason 
for this sentiment was that America was then a dangerous 
business rival, and it was the hope of the ruling class in 
England that the United States should be so split up as 
to be dangerous no more. 

It is a principle in international law that a neutral 
nation must not permit its citizens to build warships for 
a nation at war, but the sentiment in favor of the Confed- 
eracy made it easy to place contracts in England for the 
purchase or construction of ships that could be used as 
Confederate cruisers. Captain James Bulloch arrived in 
Liverpool, representing the South, and privately con- 
tracted for two ships, which were afterwards known as the 
Florida and the Alabama. The first had from the begin- 
ning a dismally unlucky career, but the second made her- 
self famous as the most successful commerce-destroying 
cruiser in history. While she was being built at the Laird 
shipyards she was known simply as "Number 290," 
because she was the 290th ship the yard had constructed. 

Meanwhile the United States authorities knew well 
enough what "Number 290" was intended for. Our 
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Minister to England collected evidence to show that she 
was really being built for the Confederacy, and insisted 
that the British government take action to detain her. 
Finally the order went forth, but some friendly person 
wired the tip ahead, and on July 29, 1862, "Number 290" 
slipped out on a " trial trip" down the Mersey. At the 
time she had no guns or stores aboard. In fact, she carried 
a party of visitors, including a number of ladies, to give 
color to the idea of a trial trip. But the Englishman in 
charge of her had no intention of taking her back to her 
berth. Having sent the visitors ashore, he stood out to 
sea. From Liverpool he steamed to the port of Praya, 
Terceira, one of the Azores. There, by previous arrange- 
ment, arrived also the bark Agrippina, loaded with the 
necessary stores. Soon the steamer Bahama arrived from 
Liverpool, bringing the future officers of the cruiser, 
including Captain Semmes, thirty of her crew, and 
$100,000 in cash. Of the officers three were Englishmen, 
two of them members of the British naval reserve. On 
the morning of the 21st of August the three vessels went 
offshore — beyond the three-mile limit — and selecting 
a spot in the lee of the islands where the water was 
smooth, Captain Semmes proceeded to transfer the guns 
to the deck of the " 290." This was ticklish work, espe- 
cially with the two heavy pivot guns that weighed several 
tons apiece. However, the task was accomplished before 
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dark. The vessels anchored again near shore and the 
next day all hands turned to and coaled ship from the 
Agrippina. All was now ready except a crew. 

On August 24th, the "290" and the Bahama again put 
to sea, and when a few miles out they hove to near each 
other. Captain Semmes mounted a gun carriage and his 
officers grouped themselves about him, all dressed in Con- 
federate gray trimmed with gold lace. At the same time 
the men were mustered aft by the pipe of the boatswain. 
When all were assembled, Semmes, or "Old Beeswax," as 
he was disrespectfully called behind his back on account of 
his waxed mustaches, read aloud his commission from 
President Davis as commander of the Confederate cruiser 
Alabama. The reading over, a gun boomed on the weather 
quarter, the "stars and bars" flew to the breeze, the 
English flag fluttered down, and "Number 290" became 
the Confederate cruiser Alabama. 

Still, however, it was necessary to enlist a crew. "Old 
Beeswax" then told the men frankly what the Alabama was 
going to do, what the risks were, and the hardships; but, as 
inducements, promised plenty of excitement, good rations, 
and especially grog, twice a day without fail. His speech 
over, Semmes stepped down. The men talked the matter 
over amongst themselves, then, one by one, the English 
sailors stepped to the capstan and "signed the articles" 
till eighty-five had enlisted. These men had been picked 
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up from the streets of Liverpool and were a pretty tough 
lot. A "precious set of rascals," Semmes described them, 
"liars, thieves, and drunkards/' and he had to keep a 
firm hand on them throughout the cruise. With the 
thirty brought out from the Southern states, this eighty- 
five made a sufficient number to begin with. (Others 
volunteered later from the crews of the prizes.) Then 
the Bahama's crew gave three cheers, the Alabama's crew 
answered in kind, and the friendly British ship steamed 
away to Liverpool, leaving the Alabama to begin her 
career. 

At this point let us pause to see what she was like. In 
brief, she was both screw steamer and barkentine, and so 
well designed that she was described by one of her officers 
as a "perfect steamer and a perfect sailing vessel." Her 
screw could be detached and triced up in fifteen minutes, 
in order to prevent its acting as a drag while the Alabama 
was traveling under canvas. Semmes used sail as much as 
he could in order to save coal, but fires were always kept 
banked so that she could shift rapidly from sail to steam. 
She measured 225 feet in length, with a beam of 32 feet. 
She carried twelve 32-pounders, six on a broadside, and 
one 8-inch rifled gun aft and a 7-inch hundred-pound 
rifled gun forward. These heavy fore and aft guns were 
pivoted so that they could be fired in any direction. In 
general appearance she was a long, low steamer with 
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graceful lines, glossy black hull, and tall, rakish lower 
masts. In fact, she looked, every inch of her, the dashing 
sea rover that she was designed to be. 

As soon as the Bahama vanished below the horizon the 
Alabama hoisted her screw, spread her wings, and headed 
northeast to begin her career of destruction among the 
Yankee whalers in the vicinity of the Azores. Before the 
war, Captain Semmes had written a vigorous condemna- 
tion of privateering. He called it a despicable mode of 
warfare. "In short," he declared, "they [privateers] are 
little better than licensed pirates." The Alabama, while 
not a privateer, did the work of one, and the man who 
wrote these words made, a few years later, the most 
famous commerce-destroying cruise in history! 

The prizes lay at hand, and Semmes captured nine in 
the neighborhood of the Azores. As he could not send 
these captured vessels to Southern ports on account of the 
blockade, he took out of them whatever could be saved 
and set them afire. Then, having set his prisoners ashore 
on the islands, he turned the Alabama's bow westward. 
On the way over, twenty more American vessels fell into 
his hands and were either burnt or dismissed under bond 
to pay ransom. 

While on the Newfoundland Banks the Alabama was 
caught in a fearful hurricane and came very near ending 
her days then and there. For two hours the fate of the 
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vessel and all on board seemed to hang by a thread. 
Finally, the force of the tornado spent itself, leaving the 
ship roughly handled, but still afloat. 

All the while that the Alabama was taking American 
merchantmen, she sighted no man-of-war. Once she took 
a prize within two hundred miles of New York, and 
although several Union cruisers went out in search of her, 
they made the odd mistake of rushing to the point where 
the Alabama was last heard from, as if they expected to 
find her waiting for them. 

Next she turned south to Martinique. There she found 
her old friend Agripfrina waiting for her by appointment, 
with a fresh coal supply. While the coaling was going on, 
a Union cruiser, the San Jacinto, appeared and, finding 
the Alabama in port, tried to keep her blockaded. Two 
nights later, however, under cover of darkness and rain, 
the Alabama dashed to sea unobserved, and was over the 
horizon before the Union commander realized what had 
happened. 

The work of the Alabama had been so well advertised by 
this time that she found little to capture in West Indian 
waters. Semmes was hoping to make a prize of the gold 
steamer coming from California, just as the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century corsairs used to hunt for the Spanish 
gold galleons in this very region. Failing in this, he aimed 
to intercept some of the transports which he expected to 
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be arriving at Galveston for General Banks. As usual, 
the New York papers had printed full details of the 
proposed expedition, and a copy of one gave Semmes 
the information he wanted. Accordingly he headed the 
Alabama for Galveston. 

It happened, however, that the Banks expedition had 
been diverted elsewhere because the Confederates recap- 
tured Galveston, and when the Alabama arrived off the 
city she found, instead of transports, a blockading fleet. 
On seeing the Alabama's sails on the horizon, the Hatter as y 
a flimsy paddle-wheel river steamer, went out to investi- 
gate. At that time the steam sloop Brooklyn, which was 
also on duty at that point, could not stir because of repairs 
going on in the engine room. The Alabama began edging 
away with the Hatter as in pursuit. After a while the cap- 
tain of the latter began to suspect that the stranger was 
not in such a hurry to get away as she pretended. By 
this time it was after dark arid the two vessels were fifteen 
miles away from the blockading fleet. 

"What ship is that?" hailed the Union commander. 

"Her Britannic Majesty's steamer Petrel I" answered 
Semmes. 

"I'll send a boat aboard." 

"Certainly, we shall be pleased to receive your boat." 
When the boat from the Hatter as was about halfway 
between the two vessels the Alabama's first lieutenant 
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shouted, "This is the Confederate States steamer 
Alabama I" 

At the last word a broadside was poured into the Hat- 
ter as, immediately answered by a broadside from the 
Union ship. Seeing that his only chance was to come to 
close quarters and board, the Union commander made a 
desperate attempt to throw his ship alongside the Ala- 
bama, but she kept her distance, firing steadily. In a 
few minutes there was a crash of machinery on the Hal- 
ter as, followed by a gun fired to leeward as a sign of sur- 
render. The fighting had lasted only thirteen minutes. 
The Alabama's boats were lowered in quick time, and 
they were none too soon, for the Hatteras was: so badly 
shot up that two minutes after the last of her crew had 
been rescued she sank to the bottom. As the water was 
shallow her masts still projected as a mute testimony of 
what had happened to her. 

The Alabama landed her prisoners at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and proceeded southwards looking for more prey. 
She edged along the coast of Brazil, picking up Yankee 
clippers as she went, and put in at Fernando de Noronha, 
where the Essex had been half a century before, to await 
the Agrippina's coming with another load of coal. While 
there the Alabama sighted two American whalers, went 
out and captured them and returned to port. This was 
a violation of Brazilian neutrality, but the officials made 
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no protest. As the Alabama by this time had taken from 
her prizes more coal than she could stow, she gave up 
waiting for the Agrippina and proceeded on her cruise. 
After touching at Bahia, she crossed the Atlantic to Cape 
Town, where she found a royal welcome. From Cape 
Town she cruised to the East Indies. There she remained 
seven months, harrying the American East India trade. 
Then she turned back and, having touched at Cape Town 
for a second visit, headed north. 

On June nth, 1864, she entered the harbor of Cher- 
bourg for coal and a general overhauling. By this time 
she had been on a continuous cruise for nearly two years, 
covering a distance of 75,000 miles. She had burnt fifty- 
seven American merchantmen, and released a large num- 
ber on ransom. But the worst loss to Northern shipping 
interests lay in the fact that all American ships not cap- 
tured were either driven to cover or sold to neutral coun- 
tries. This meant that the Alabama had turned over the 
American carrying trade to the English flag. 

The Alabama is frequently spoken of as a "privateer," 
but a privateer means a privately owned vessed author- 
ized to prey on the enemy's commerce. Although the 
Alabama did the work of a privateer, she was, as we have 
seen, a regularly commissioned Confederate man-of-war, 
commanded by an officer of the Confederate navy. We 
may speak of her as a "commerce-destroyer," like the 
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German Etnden, but not as a "privateer." Most emphat- 
ically, too, one cannot speak of her as a "pirate" ship, as 
Northern newspapers did during the Civil War, She was 
no more piratical than the Essex in the War of 1812, and 
Semmes distinguished himself during the cruise by his 
unfailing humanity to his prisoners. Naturally, however, 
the wholesale destruction of helpless merchantmen roused 
the bitterest hatred toward Captain Semmes in the North, 
and there were many who demanded that he should be 
hanged if he were caught. 

So far he had not been caught, though several cruisers 
had been sent out after him. Of course those were the 
days before wireless, or even cables, and Semmes could 
reckon exactly how long it would take news of his where- 
abouts to reach a Union cruiser. At the end of that time, 
oil he would go to another hunting ground, leaving no 
trace behind. In this way he was able to shake off his 
pursuers for about two years. 

As soon as the famous cruiser put in at Cherbourg the 
news was telegraphed to Commander Winslow of the 
sloop of war Kcarsarge, then lying off Flushing, Holland; 
and three days later the Union warship appeared off 
Cherbourg. Winslow steamed in close enough to send a 
boat ashore, but did not anchor, for fear the Alabama 
might take advantage of the 24-hour rule, which compels 
the ship of one belligerent to stay in port twenty-four 
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hours after a ship of the other belligerent has left. So, 
instead of anchoring, the Kearsarge steamed slowly back 
and forth outside the breakwater, maintaining a blockade. 

Meanwhile Semmes had requested permission to use 
the naval dock at Cherbourg, but this was refused as being 
a violation of neutrality. When the Kearsarge arrived, the 
French officers at Cherbourg, who were anxious to see a 
fight, told Semmes that the presence of the Union ship 
was a "challenge" which could not be declined with 
honor. Semmes had been twitted a good deal, too, over 
his fighting nothing but helpless merchantmen and run- 
ning from Union cruisers. Like Porter at Valparaiso, he 
had done all he could to destroy commerce, and he was 
glad of a chance to square off with a fighting ship of the 
Alabama? s class. At any rate he did not take much time 
to make up his mind to fight the Kearsarge. He promptly 
sent word to Winslow that if he would wait, the Alabama 
would come out to give battle as soon as she could get her 
coal aboard. 

On Saturday, the 18th, he told his friends that he 
would fight the next day, and the enterprising railway 
officials promptly arranged special excursion trains from 
Paris to Cherbourg for people to witness the duel between' 
the ships. The hotels were already crowded by morning, 
but still the crowds came till they lined the bluffs over- 
looking the Channel. 
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About ten o'clock on the morning of June 19th, 1864, 
the Alabama put to sea, accompanied by the French 
ironclad Couronne, whose business it was to see that the 
fight did not take place inside the three-mile limit of neu- 
tral water. Semmes called all hands aft and made them 
a fiery speech about the fame of the Alabama. "Shall 
that name be tarnished by defeat?" he cried. "The thing 
is impossible!" Nevertheless, Semmes had thoughtfully 
sent ashore a chest of coin and a collection of sixty-two 
chronometers, which he had saved from the vessels he 
had captured, in order that if the "impossible" happened 
they should be safe. They represented a value of about 
$25,000. 

As soon as the Kearsarge saw the Alabama standing out, 
she turned and led the way to sea, in order that there 
might be plenty of elbow room. Having reached a dis- 
tance of seven miles offshore, the Kearsarge turned about 
and headed for the Alabama. The latter opened fire 
with her broadside, but without effect. When the Kear- 
sarge had closed to a range of about 900 yards she sheered 
off, fired her first broadside, and then tried to pass under 
the Alabama's stern to rake. To prevent this, the Alabama 
ported her helm, and the two ships began steaming in a 
circle — or rather series of circles, for the tide carried them 
westward — with their helms aport and firing with their 
starboard broadsides. 
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At first the Confederate had the advantage because 
her two heavy rifled guns were far more effective at the 
range than the big smoothbores on the Union ship. After 
fifteen minutes of fighting the Alabama planted a no- 
pound shell in the stern post of the Kearsarge, but, luckily 
for the Union ship, it failed to explode. At this the 
Kearsarge swung into closer quarters and, having a better 
speed than her enemy, was able to choose her range. At 
the closer range the huge smooth-bores began to tear 
great holes in the decks and bulwarks of the Alabama. 
As a desperate resort Semmes tried to come alongside 
and board, but Winslow held him at the distance he had 
chosen. Though the Kearsarge fired only one broadside 
to the Alabama's three, the latter could not hit her enemy 
in a vital spot. The Confederate officers explained this 
ineffectiveness on the ground of damaged powder, but 
the fact seems to be that most of their shot flew high, for 
the running rigging of the Kearsarge was badly cut, three 
of her boats shattered, and her smokestack riddled. But 
the only dangerous wound was the shell in the stern post 
at the beginning of the action. 

On the other hand the gunnery of the Kearsarge was 
one of the few cases of good naval gunnery in the Civil 
War. Not long after the Kearsarge had found her effec- 
tive range the Alabama was a doomed ship. Finally an 
eleven-inch shell ripped through her at the water line and 
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exploded in the engine room. That was the deathblow. 
Semmes ordered sail made in a forlorn attempt to reach 
neutral water, but the Kearsarge steamed between the 
sinking vessel and the shore. At that the colors were 
hauled down, discipline came to an end, and it was "all 
hands save y ourselves.' ' 

To the indignation of Semmes, the Kearsarge opened fire 
again on the sinking Alabama after she had surrendered. 
Just what happened is not clear, for the Union officer 
swore that two guns were fired from the Alabama just 
after the colors were lowered. All one can say is that each 
side believed the other guilty of breach of faith. The 
first boatload, filled with wounded, in charge of Master's 
Mate Fullam, an English officer, rowed to the Kearsarge 
and was sent back under parole to help rescue the rest. 
Winslow ordered away his uninjured boats, and the 
English steam yacht DeerJiound, which had come out of 
Cherbourg to witness the fight, steamed in and was re- 
quested by Winslow to assist also in rescuing the crew of 
the Alabama. 

Suddenly the doomed ship shot out of the water, bow 
first, and then sank stern foremost, leaving officers and 
crew struggling in the water. Fifty of them were rescued 
by the boats of the Kearsarge, nine swam to a French 
pilot boat, and forty-two, including Captain Semmes and 
all the other officers but one, were taken aboard the Deer- 
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hound. Some of these were brought there by Fullam, 
who thus broke his word to return to the Kearsarge. Cap- 
tain Winslow expected the Deerhound to hand over the 
prisoners to him, but she edged away and finally dashed 
off at full speed for Southampton. 

When news reached the United States that, although 
the Alabama had been sunk, Semmes had escaped, Wins- 
low was in some quarters harshly blamed for not firing 
on the Deerhound. But this would have been a blunder 
that would probably have brought on war with England. 
Semmes had surrendered to the Kearsarge and the only 
excuse for his escaping afterwards on an English yacht 
was the fact that he believed that Winslow had already 
been guilty of bad faith in firing on a surrendered ship. 

In this battle the two ships were fairly well matched. 
At the distance between the two when the fight began, 
the advantage lay with the Alabama; at the closer range 
the advantage swung heavily to the Kearsarge. One 
protective device on the Union ship Semmes pretended 
to be very indignant about. That was a layer of anchor 
chain fastened up and down the side of the Kearsarge 
abreast of her engines. This had been suggested by 
Lieutenant Thornton, who had served under Farragut at 
New Orleans and seen the idea used by Farragut there. 
Semmes protested that the chain made the Kearsarge a 
"partial ironclad," but he knew all about it before the day 
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of the battle and could have done the same thing for the 
Alabama. 

Thus the famous commerce-destroyer ended her career 
off the cliffs of Cherbourg. She had been English built, 
manned largely by an English crew, and included three 
Englishmen among her officers. After the war the United 
States pushed that fact home to England, holding her 
responsible for all the damage done by the Alabama and 
the other Confederate cruisers sent out from English 
ports. The Court of Arbitration which met in Geneva 
awarded to the United States fifteen and a half million 
dollars which, with interest, finally amounted to about 
sixteen million. Thus all the actual destruction of ships 
and cargoes was made good, and the bill was paid by 
England. Hence we, as Americans of every section, can 
take pride in the brilliant cruise of the Alabama, realizing 
that her work of destruction was afterward amply made 
good. The fact that we have no merchant marine on the 
high seas to-day is due not to the Alabama, but to what 
short-sighted Congressmen have done in the years fol- 
lowing the Civil War. 



Chapter XIV 
THE HUNLEY 

ODD as it may 
seem, our last 
example of a famous 
warship is not fam- 
ous at all! The writer 
in this chapter must 
show that if she is 
not famous, she de- 
serves to be, and has 
earned the right to 
stand with the others 
in this book as one 
of the Famous War- 
ships. Perhaps, too, when it appears that the Hutdey was 
only a crude little submarine made of boiler iron and pro- 
pelled by hand, somebody may object that she does not 
even deserve the name of "warship." But the answer is 
that she was a submarine, and certainly a submarine, no 
matter how small, deserves to be called a man-of-war. 
Without further argument, therefore, the Hunley shall hold 
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up her head in these pages as a real warship. Let us see 
why she should be famous if she is not famous already. 

With the deadly power of the submarines suddenly 
proved in the great European War, probably few people 
realize that the submarine idea is very old. King James 
the First of England once made a trip under the Thames 
in the submarine invented by his Dutch physician. And 
from that day to this somebody has been tinkering over 
submarines of one sort or another till now they are estab- 
lished as one of the most terrible engines of warfare. One 
of the greatest pioneers in this field was the man whom we 
always associate with the steamboat, Robert Fulton. 
Fulton's mind seemed to have been swarming with ideas, 
for he made many important inventions besides his steam- 
boat. Among these the one that interested him a good 
deal more than the steamboat was the submarine. David 
Bushnell, an ingenious Yankee, had devised a little 
submarine that almost succeeded in sinking a British 
ship in the Revolutionary War. We have no accurate 
knowledge of what it was like, but we know that it was 
shaped like a couple of turtle shells fastened together — 
it was called the "Turtle" — and manned by a crew of 
one. It was very ingenious but not wholly practical. 
Fulton's was totally different. Fulton seems to have 
been the first to introduce the "cigar shape," and in many 
other respects made great advances. In 1797 Fulton 
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went to France with his idea and there produced the 
Nautilus. (This name, by the way, Jules Verne revived 
for Captain Nemo's wonderful submarine in "Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.") In 1802 Fulton 
went out in the harbor of Brest and blew up a vessel, 
using a floating mine with a clockwork device to set it off. 
He remained under water for over an hour at a time, and 
in every way proved his invention practical, but the 
French Government refused to accept it. Admiral Decies 
reported that such an invention was "fit only for Alge- 
rians and pirates." In short, the objection to the sub- 
marine was not that it didn't work, but that it was an 
"immoral and dastardly" form of warfare. 

Despairing of interesting the French, Fulton went over 
to their enemies, the English. But although he succeeded 
in blowing up an old brig in the Thames before a gather- 
ing of notables, he found the same unwillingness to accept 
the invention. For example, Earl St. Vincent told Fulton 
that a man would be "the greatest fool that existed to 
encourage a mode of war which they who command the 
seas did not want, and which, if successful, would deprive 
them of it." At that Fulton went home thoroughly dis- 
couraged. He had no better luck with the American 
Navy, for Commodore Rodgers, the senior officer in the 
service, declared that the submarine was "a dastardly 
invention." Nevertheless, to the day of his death, Fulton 
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kept steadily at work on his idea, and he must be 

bered as one of the great pioneers in submarine invention. 

After Fulton's death there were many who took up the 
idea, both in America and Europe, but without reaching 
a really successful type. When the Civil War broke out, 
the South not only constructed the ironclad and the torpedo, 
but experimented with the submarine, too. Even in the 
sixties the idea that the submarine was a cowardly, under- 
hand weapon of warfare was very strong; and at first , even 
in the Confederacy, there was considerable opposition to 
its use. But these scruples did not last long. A practical 
submarine could have broken the blockade at any and 
every point where it operated, and the great aim of the 
Southerners was to break the naval blockade that was 
strangling the Confederacy. In allusion to the killing of the 
giant Goliath by the shepherd boy, the Confederates called 
their submarines " Davids," hoping that they would destroy 
the big Union war vessels in David fashion. This name 
was applied to the whole class of under- water torpedo boats, 
just as "monitor" came to be used for all turret ships. 

In October, 1863, a David went out and attacked the 
New Ironsides, a powerful Union ship, off Charleston. 
The torpedo was exploded successfully, but the armor of 
the Union ship saved her from destruction. The explo- 
sion nearly swamped the Confederate boat, but she 
finally got back safely to Charleston. This particular 
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David was really not a submarine, but a vessel designed 
to run just on the surface. She went by steam and had a 
telescopic smokestack. The Confederate ram Manassas, 
by the way, which took part in the battle with the Union 
fleet at the New Orleans forts, was a good deal like this 
particular type, lying low in the water and having a turtle- 
back covered with armor. 

Meanwhile, experiments had been going on for a real 
submarine. Messrs. Hunley and McClintock designed 
and built one at New Orleans, but before she could be 
used Farragut came steaming up to the city and they 
sank her to keep her from falling into his hands. From 
New Orleans they went to Mobile, where they began 
work again on a new one. When they had completed her 
she was towed out of Mobile Bay en route to Charleston 
for the purpose of using her against the blockading fleet 
there. But rough weather soon sent her to the bottom, 
though it is said that her crew escaped with their lives. 

Undiscouraged, her builders constructed still another 
David on the lines of the one that had been lost, but 
larger. The result was the Hunley, which is the subject 
of this chapter. The name Hunley was given to her in 
honor of the man who was chiefly responsible for her 
design and construction and who had paid for her out of 
his own pocket. Like the Monitor and the Merrimac, 
this David was utterly unlike anything to be found any- 
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where in the navies of the world at that time, and like 
those two famous war vessels, also, she was destined to be the 
forerunner of an important development in naval warfare. 

If the South was hard put to it for material with which 
to build and equip her ironclad rams, one can imagine 
where the constructors could turn for the things they 
needed for a practical submarine. Of necessity the Davids 
had to be of the simplest construction. The Hunley was 
not so large as the David that attacked the New Ironsides, 
and whereas the latter was propelled by steam and de- 
signed to run on the surface, the Hunley was built as a 
true submarine. 

On account of the varying statements made by different 
people, we cannot be perfectly sure about the Hunley's 
dimensions. She was about thirty feet long, three and a 
half feet wide, and five feet deep, cigar shaped, and made 
of galvanized iron. Along the bottom extended a cast-iron 
keel, and water tanks fore and aft were designed to sink 
her to the level required. On each side was a "fin," 
worked from within, for directing the descent or ascent 
of the boat. Bull's-eyes in the manholes admitted light 
and allowed the captain to see his way if she ran awash. 
Between the manholes was an air box, a device for letting 
air into the boat when she was not far beneath the surface. 

Her crew consisted of eight men who sat along the pro- 
peller shaft and worked it by simple "elbow grease/' 
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Forward sat the captain, peering through a bull's-eye and 
steering by means of a small wheel. In smooth water 
she could make about three knots on the surface. 

Hunley's original idea was that his David should dive 
under the keel of a vessel lying at anchor, and blow 
it up by means of a torpedo which the little submarine 
should tow astern until it came in contact with the 
enemy's hull. Of course it must be kept in mind that 
there was no distinction in Civil War days between a 
"mine" and a "torpedo." At that time anything that 
blew up under water was called a "torpedo." 

There was no way of supplying fresh air to the Hunley 
when she was deeply submerged, but it was claimed for 
her that she held enough air for the crew to remain under 
water for a half hour without discomfort. This statement, 
however, seems rather doubtful when you stop to think of 
the Hunley s tiny dimensions. 

Since her predecessor had foundered in an attempt to 
reach Charleston by sea, the Hunley, when completed, 
was taken there by rail. Soon after she arrived, Lieuten- 
ant Paine, of the Confederate Navy, offered to go out in 
her and attack the blockading fleet. Just as all hands 
were getting ready for the expedition a passing steamer 
left a wave in her wake that suddenly filled the open 
hatches of the Hunley and she sank like lead. Lieutenant 
Paine was saved, due to the fact that he happened at the 
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time to be standing in one of the manholes; the rest of 
the crew were drowned like rats. 

Nothing daunted, the Confederates raised the sub- 
marine and again Lieutenant Paine volunteered to take 
her out. But suddenly, while she lay under the shadow 
of Fort Sumter, she capsized and went down, carrying with 
her all but Lieutenant Paine and two of the crew. By 
this time Paine probably felt that he had trifled with his 
fate quite enough. Hunley, who declared that his vessel 
would be all right if she had a fair chance, asked to be 
allowed to take her out and practice diving under a re- 
ceiving ship anchored in the Cooper River, to show how 
she ought to be handled. She dived readily enough, but 
the anxious watchers on shore waited in vain for her to 
come up. She sank in such deep water that it was a week 
before the ill-fated craft could be brought to the surface 
with her dead. 

By this time the Hunley had been the death of over a 
score of men, including her inventor and builder — the man 
for whom she was named. One would think that the Con- 
federates would have thrown her upon a junk heap as a 
dreadful failure, but there were still brave men who were 
willing to risk a horrible death in her for the sake of strik- 
ing a blow at the blockading fleet. General Beauregard 
refused to permit her to be used any more in under-water 
experiments, but Lieutenant Dixon, of the Alabama 
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Volunteers, begged him to allow one more trial. Dixon 
had watched Hunley go down in his fatal trial trip and 
had examined the boat when it had been drawn up. He 
declared that the catastrophe was due to a careless clos- 
ing of the after valve, and insisted that she could still be 
used effectively. General Beauregard finally consented to 
Dixon's taking her out, on condition that the Hunley keep 
on the surface. As this condition made it impossible for 
him to follow the original plan of diving under a vessel, 
dragging a torpedo astern to be exploded on contact 
with the vessel's hull, Dixon attached to the bow a long 
spar, with a torpedo at the end, which was to be pushed 
against the side of a vessel and exploded by a trigger. 
This was the device used so effectively by Cushing in 
October of the same year when he sank the Albemarle. 

Eight more brave men volunteered to man the Hunley, 
and on February 17, 1864, at dusk of a calm moonlight 
evening, the little craft set forth on her errand. Remem- 
bering the dreadful suffocation of previous crews, the men 
on this occasion insisted on navigating with the man- 
holes open. In this fashion the Hunley went skimming 
slowly along the surface of Charleston harbor, heading 
for the Union fleet. The steam sloop Hous atonic, of eleven 
guns, had taken a position blocking a channel that was 
most useful to blockade runners, and for this reason she 
was selected for the attack. In order to avoid discovery 
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as long as possible, Dixon went out by a round-about 
route and approached the Hous atonic from the seaward 
side. Ever since the attack on the New Ironsides, the 
Union captains had been keeping a bright lookout for 
torpedo craft, but naturally they expected an attack to 
come from the harbor side. 

The Hunley rippled away into the darkness and was 
lost to the anxious eyes of her friends on shore. When 
she was seen again it was from the deck of her victim. 
Shortly before nine o'clock, an officer on the Hous atonic 
noticed something that looked in the moonlight like "a 
plank moving in the water." At the time the strange 
object was about a hundred yards off the starboard bow. 
Suspecting a torpedo attack, the officer gave the alarm. 
The anchor chain slipped, the engine backed, the crew 
were called to quarters. But no gun could be deflected 
enough to bear on the strange object, and before the 
steamer could get enough headway to escape the myste- 
rious enemy, it was alongside. A minute later there was 
an explosion just forward of the mizzenmast on the star- 
board side, and a geyser of water leaped into the air. 
The Housalonic reeled under the blow, heeled over to port, 
and sank rapidly, stern first. As the crew were standing 
at their stations they were able to escape by scrambling 
up the shrouds. The captain was severely bruised by the 
explosion, and an ensign and four men were either killed 
by the explosion or drowned. 
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As the Hous atonic sank in comparatively shallow water, 
one of the neighboring vessels had no difficulty in rescu- 
ing the crew who had taken refuge in the rigging. Then 
the question came up, what had become of the Confed- 
erate submarine? As nothing more was seen of her, it was 
decided that she must have escaped in the confusion that 
followed the sinking of the Hous atonic. The friends of 
Lieutenant Dixon in Charleston lighted the guiding lan- 
tern for him and waited, but they waited in vain. For 
some time the fate of the Hunley and her gallant crew was 
a mystery. After the Civil War, when the entrance to 
Charleston harbor was being cleared of the obstructions 
that had collected there during the naval operations off 
that port, the wreck of the Hous atonic was cleared away. 
When that was done the divers found the little submarine 
jammed into the hole made by the explosion of her tor- 
pedo. Evidently the wave raised by the explosion had 
swamped the open hatches of the Hunley and the suction 
of the water as it rushed into the ship drew the submarine 
with it. 

Rear Admiral Dahlgren, commanding the Union squad- 
ron off Charleston, was made very anxious by the sinking 
of the Hous atonic. He recommended to the Secretary of 
the Navy that a reward of $30,000 be offered for the 
capture and destruction of a Confederate David. "They 
are worth more than that to us!" he added grimly. The 
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Confederates, for their part, were not discouraged when it 
became clear that the Hunley would never return. The 
fact that she had succeeded was cause enough for rejoic- 
ing, and they went to work on other submarines, improv- 
ing as they went. 

But the war was over in the following year, and not one 
of these newer Davids succeeded in doing what the Hunley 
had done, namely, sinking an enemy's ship. And shall we 
not agree that the Hunley deserves to be famous since she 
was the first submarine in history to sink an enemy's 
vessel in time of war? Furthermore, in spite of all the 
immense improvements made in submarine construction 
in the half century after her day, she held the record as 
the only submarine that had sunk an enemy's vessel 
until Captain Weddigen of the U-g sent the Cressy, 
the Hogue, and the Aboukir to the bottom in 1914! 

The Hunley' s exploit came too late to make a great 
difference in the navies of the Civil War, but by sinking 
the Hous atonic she introduced a new development in naval 
warfare which may yet be as revolutionary as the more 
famous Merrimac and Monitor. Nowadays when we read 
of modern submarines, 280 feet in length, mounting guns 
and capable of cruising thousands of miles and sinking an 
enemy at a distance of three or four miles, let us remem- 
ber with honor the little hand-powered Hunley which 
led the way. 



Chapter XV 
MODERN NAVAL WARFARE 

THE Civil War spread among all the navies of the 
world the ideas of armor, the revolving turret, and 
the ram. The year after that war came to an end, the 
Austrian admiral Tegethoff won a splendid victory at 
Lissa — a little island on the eastern shore of the Adri- 
atic — over a far superior force of Italian ironclads. 
Unfortunately for the Italians, they were commanded by 
a contemptible coward, whereas Tegethoff was a man of 
iron, after the style of our own Farragut. The Austrian 
won his victory simply by ramming, and his astonishing 
success kept the ramming idea alive long after the in- 
creased speed of ships and range of guns and the invention 
of the Whitehead torpedo made ramming impossible. 
In the battle of the Yalu between the Chinese and the 
Japanese in 1894, and in the battles of Manila Bay and 
Santiago in our war of 1898, ships that were stricken to 
the death made desperate attempts to ram, but always 
without success, owing to the fearful storm of shell fire 
they ran into. Thus ramming tactics disappeared again. 

The war between the Japanese and the Russians in 
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1904-5 developed little that was new except to prove the 
deadly power of a torpedo flotilla operating under cover 
of darkness and the immense advantage of wireless as a 
means of signaling. In 1905 the English launched a new 
type of battleship, the Dreadnought, which has since given 
her name to all of her class. She was an "all big-gun" 
ship; that is, she did away with the intermediate batter- 
ies and mounted only big guns, save for a battery of small 
guns for defense against torpedo boats. That type of 
battleship has ever since become the unit of the navies of 
the world. Many people, however, predicted that the 
first great war of modern times would upset all naval 
calculations on account of the development of under-water 
craft and airships and aeroplanes. Let us see how far 
this prediction has come true. 

The great European war that broke out in 1914 did 
produce strange and unexpected changes in land warfare. 
The huge mortars, or howitzers, of the Teuton armies 
early in the war proved that the cement and steel for* 
tresses which had been regarded as impregnable before 
the war were nothing better than death traps for the 
defenders. A new and deadly instrument also has been 
discovered in poisonous gas. Still more remarkable is 
the fact that in this war, which represents every device 
that modern science can invent, so many of the ancient 
fighting instruments have been revived. The hand 
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grenade, for instance, which was obsolete by the end of 
the eighteenth century, is now a very important weapon. 
And the catapult, liquid fire, and armor, which dis- 
appeared centuries earlier, are now "modern" again. 

In naval warfare, however, we find very little to com- 
pare with these innovations on land. In fact, practically 
nothing has turned up that the naval experts as a whole 
had not foreseen at the opening of the war. The sub- 
marine has fully established itself, but it has not, as some 
enthusiasts prophesied, driven the floating navy off the 
seas. The Zeppelin, also, has not offset sea power by a 
control of the air; in fact, it has, so far, been a decided 
disappointment to those who had faith in its future. The 
naval aeroplane, or "sea plane," has only proved, as was 
expected, a very important scout for the battleship. It 
has not astonished the world by its success in dropping 
bombs. 

One exception to the general statement that things 
naval have turned out about as they were expected to is 
the revival of the monitor. During the great German 
offensive in Flanders the English found it desirable to 
have a vessel operating off the coast in position to flank 
the German lines. Such a vessel had to have shallow 
draft, low free board, and heavy guns. These requirements 
described the monitor type exactly, and some monitors 
that were being built in England for Brazil, designed for 
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river defense, were dispatched to the coast of Flanders, 
where they have done yeoman service in enfilading the 
German trenches. As these monitors draw only four and 
a half feet of water, they have been able to approach 
very near the German lines on shore; and, being equipped 
with a broadside that can discharge one and a half tons 
of metal a minute, they have proved very formidable. 
Monitors have always been notoriously unseaworthy, but 
these have surprised everybody by their ability to keep 
the sea in the roughest weather. So far, the German 
submarine has been unable to dispose of them, probably 
because they operate in such shoal water and because 
the torpedo is set to run, as a rule, about twelve feet 
below the surface, so that a torpedo discharged at them 
in deep water would travel well below their keels. 

The success of these monitors off the coast of Flanders 
encouraged the British government to build others. The 
new monitors are distinguished by a specially designed 
hull which is supposed to be proof against torpedo attacks. 
According to reports, this is a double hull, the space 
between the inner and the outer hull being filled with a 
substance like cellulose which, on being wet, swells so as to 
fill any hole made by a torpedo. At least, that is the way 
the newspaper accounts have it; all we can say confi- 
dently is that some of these new monitors operated off 
the Dardanelles and escaped injury. 
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Up to the time of the great war the value of the battle 
cruiser was a matter of difference of opinion. The fact 
that battle cruisers have taken part in most of the actual 
sea fighting since the war began has led most people to 
take for granted that this type of ship has come to stay. 
The question is important for the United States because 
at present we have not a single battle cruiser in our navy. 
But a battle cruiser is a compromise type, it has the heavy 
guns of a battleship without its heavy armor, and while 
it has a greater speed than a dreadnought, it is not so 
speedy as a light cruiser. Compromise types have not 
lasted long in the past. The galleass of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for example, was a compromise between the galley 
and the sailing ship, for it carried both sails and oars, but 
as it was not so swift as the galley and not so seaworthy 
as the sailing ship, it soon passed out. Some experts 
are inclined to think, therefore, that instead of a battle 
cruiser the future will develop a "battle scout"; that is, a 
ship carrying big guns but sacrificing all armor for the 
sake of attaining the greatest speed possible. 

Of course the naval senastion of the war has been the 
submarine. When Captain Weddigen of the U-g sank, 
one after the other, the Aboukir, the Hogue, and the Cressy, 
and when one great battleship followed another to the 
bottom of the sea from the stroke of a submarine's tor- 
pedo, it began to look as if the under-water craft were 
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going to send all the surface ships to the junk heap. But 
the submarine has her weaknesses, too. She is slow, near- 
sighted, and thin-skinned; and the British speedily devised 
ways not only of defense against submarines, but also 
of hunting them down and destroying them. 

The most effective defense for a fleet is a "screen" of 
torpedo-boat destroyers. Before it can sum its torpedo 
the submarine must lift its periscope to the surface, and, 
small as it is, this periscope betrays the submarine to a 
watchful enemy. Before the submarine can settle to a safe 
depth the destroyer, with its great speed, can overtake it 
and run it down. Often a well-aimed shot has smashed 
the periscope and forced the blinded submarine to the 
surface to be captured or sunk. 

As the submarine is in shape and habits a good deal 
like a huge fish, the means used for capturing it have been 
those of the fisherman. Mysterious traps of piano-wire 
on the coasts of the British Isles have caught submarines 
just as a fisherman on the Maine coast would catch lob- 
sters. Ordinary herring trawlers also have been used in 
pairs, trailing a great seine between, to trawl for sub- 
marines as they would trawl for fish. In fact, it is said 
that these fish nets have been the deadliest of all the 
devices used against the submarine. 

At any rate, the battleship is still the unit of the fleet, 
and much as the submarine has done, it has not as yet 
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upset the navies of the world in any such revolutionary 
fashion as some people had predicted. In the United 
States, for example, we have been spurred to building 
more submarines and bigger ones, but we are also going 
ahead building bigger and speedier battleships. 

In the naval fighting of the present war ships have hit 
each other at a range of over nine miles. This means that 
the old-time close fighting, in which individual ships of a 
fleet had a chance to distinguish themselves, is gone. In 
a naval battle to-day the squadron is the unit rather than 
the ship, and it is much harder for a single battleship to 
make itself famous. Under these circumstances the only 
individual vessels to make names for themselves have 
been the submarines and raiders. Of these we shall select 
two, the English submarine £-7 and the German raider 
Etnden. These are singled out, not because they are 
necessarily the most famous ships of the war, for they 
have close rivals, but because they are typical. It might 
be added, too, that the stories of both may be read with 
sincere admiration by those whose sympathies lie on 
opposite sides, for they are splendid examples of daring 
and coolness and skill, qualities that red-blooded men 
admire the world over. 

During the ill-fated and ill-managed campaign of the 
British against the Dardanelles, the E-y submerged and 
nosed her way up the straits and into the Sea of Marmora. 
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The straits were known to be mined and every foot of 
the way was a threat of instant destruction, but her 
commander and his men were willing to take the risk for 
the chance of making trouble for the Turks at the other 
end of the journey. For the details of the exploit we 
must depend on a personal letter written home by one of 
the subordinate officers and subsequently published in 
American papers. 

Greatly to the surprise and relief of the submarine's 
crew, the £-7 got through the straits without being blown 
up. And as soon as they found themselves in the Sea of 
Marmora they made up for the strain they had been 
through by making things as lively as they could for the 
Turks. The £-7 came boldly to the surface and began 
shelling the Turkish vessels which were lying in fancied 
security at their anchors or moored to the wharves. One 
after another sank blazing till the £-7 had to move on to 
find more victims. Having started on her career of de- 
struction, she went methodically all round the Sea of 
Marmora, penetrating here and there wherever a mast 
could be seen, and, as the young officer puts it, "shook 
things to the core." 

Wherever the Englishmen saw a fortified place they 
banged away at that too, and the £-7 is probably the 
first submarine that ever attacked defenses on shore. She 
hugged the shore at one place and bombarded a railroad, 
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destroying two troop trains and blowing up a huge quan- 
tity of ammunition. Of course the Turks fired away at 
the submarine, but she offered very little surface to hit, 
and their aim was probably bad, for though she had some 
nicks and dents to show afterwards, she was never hit in 
any vital spot. 

Not content with cleaning up everything in sight in the 
Sea of Marmora, these daring Englishmen decided that it 
would be good fun to take a crack at the city of Constan- 
tinople itself. So the £-7 submerged again and when she 
broke the surface once more she was right off Constanti- 
nople. Directly in front of her was a wharf surrounded 
by lighters loaded with ammunition. A well-aimed tor- 
pedo set off the whole mass in a terrific explosion that 
shook the submarine herself although she lay a mile and 
a quarter away. A Turkish gunboat came out to do battle, 
but she was driven off. Thereafter, according to the 
officer's letter, "we were left alone, and everything ran 
like blazes when we got anywhere near. ,, 

Having smashed everything within convenient range, 
the submarine retired to the Sea of Marmora again, and 
finally headed for the Dardanelles and the British fleet. 
She had cruised at will for twenty-four days, destroying 
everything within reach. But it had not all been a picnic 
for her officers and men. All hands came down with 
dysentery, and the second officer and a seaman had been 
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badly burned while setting fire to a Turkish steamer, so 
that Lieutenant Cochrane, her commander, and the officer 
who writes the story had to stand watch between them, 
in spite of illness, during the greater part of the cruise. 
At the end of the time these two officers were "absolutely 
done up." 

It seems strange that the Turks had been unable to 
capture or sink this lone submarine operating in confined 
waters for such a length of time. But they had reckoned 
on making an easy capture of her by bottling her up. 
They laid mines and nets in profusion so that when the 
£-7 tried to return to the fleet she would go to her de- 
struction. How she did escape is hard to understand. 
The officer describes the home passage through the Dar- 
danelles simply as "an awful time." The submarine got 
into the nets, but somehow managed to wriggle clear, 
and three times she fouled mines without once setting 
them off! 

At last the £-7 broke the water in full view of the Brit- 
ish fleet. The following is the officer's description of the 
scene: "The whole fleet and everything manned the rails 
and cheered us madly. Just imagine us — all dirty and 
unshaven, and the flag with bullet holes all over it, and 
conning tower all dents from bullets and rusty — steam- 
ing through the lines, and thousands and thousands of 
men cheering like mad. Battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
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boats, transports — and the captains leading the cheers. 
It was great 1 I have heard cheers before, but this was the 
real thing. Poor old Cochrane's eyes were full of tears as 
he saluted to the cries of 'Are we downhearted? ' and 
'Well done, £-7! 

Let us turn now to the cruiser Emden. When the war 
burst upon Europe as if from a clear sky, the Emden, 
a light cruiser, was lying at the German colonial port 
of Tsingtau, China. In anticipation of trouble she slipped 
out to sea on July 30, 191 4, and began her famous com- 
merce-destroying cruise. We have seen how the Alabama 
escaped capture for two years by touching at various 
friendly ports for coal, by cruising under sail when she 
needed to husband her coal supply, and by depending on 
the lack of cables and other means of rapid communica- 
tion between her and her enemy. But in 1914 these con- 
ditions were changed. Sail was no more, and coal an 
absolute necessity. Moreover, the Emden could not run 
into port, as the Alabama ran into Cape Town or Fernando 
de Noronha in order to replenish supplies, because in these 
days cables and wireless would betray her whereabouts 
in a flash and send ships to destroy or capture her before 
she could escape. In fact, it was confidently predicted 
before the war that a commerce-raider like the Alabama 
could not possibly exist under modern conditions. 

Yet, in spite of these tremendous handicaps of modern 
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times, several German cruisers had astonishing success 
in dodging pursuit and striking hard blows at the com- 
merce of their enemy. Some of them sank at last under 
gun fire, others disappeared entirely, so that at present 
we cannot say what became of them. Three of them 
topped off their spectacular careers by running under the 
noses of the British patrol and finding refuge in Hampton 
Roads. One secret of the surprising success of the Ger- 
man raiders is probably that there was a prearranged sys- 
tem of "base ships"; that is, as soon as war was declared 
certain German merchantmen steamed to assigned places 
on the high seas, away from the ordinary lanes of travel. 
To these floating bases came the raiders to get the coal 
supply they needed for beginning their cruises. After get- 
ting started, most of them had no difficulty in [obtaining 
all the coal they needed from their prizes. 

It was probably in some such fashion as described above 
that the Emden, after her sudden departure from Tsing- 
tau got her supplies and began her cruise. As soon as war 
broke out, the Pacific was infested with cruisers of four 
nations on the search for her and the other German vessels 
known to be in those waters. Yet none but unlucky 
merchantmen caught sight of her. Before she ended her 
career she had sunk twenty-two vessels, representing a 
value of some five millions of dollars. She did not have to 
enter any neutral port for supplies, but twice she boldly 
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steamed into an enemy's harbor for the sake of striking 
a sharp and unexpected blow. 

On September 22, 191 4, she suddenly appeared in the 
harbor of Madras, flying the French flag. When she had 
reached the position she wanted, she ran up the German 
flag, fired a salvo at the shore batteries, and then pro- 
ceeded to shell the great oil tanks, setting them afire. 
Then, having done all the destruction she conveniently 
could, she turned about and steamed to sea without so 
much as a scratch. 

This was daring enough, but her next exploit was still 
more sensational. Early on the morning of October 28th 
she entered the British harbor of Penang, wearing an 
extra funnel made of canvas and flying the British ensign. 
The French patrol — a torpedo boat — did not so much 
as question her. Within the harbor lay the Russian 
cruiser Jemtchug, two more French torpedo boats, and a 
French destroyer. The captain of the Jemtchug was 
ashore, and nobody thought of hailing the stranger. In 
fact, the Emden spoke first. When she was only 400 yards 
away she opened with her bow guns on the Russian ship. 
Then passing alongside, she gave her two broadsides and 
a torpedo. The latter entered the Jemtchug's engine room, 
but, strange to say, did not sink the ship. The Emden 
continued on toward the inner harbor where most of the 
shipping lay, but there she discovered the three torpedo 
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craft. Realizing that their torpedoes could not fail to 
pierce his ship at such close range, Captain Mliller turned 
the Emden back. Evidently the people on the French 
torpedo boats lost their heads for, while the Emden 
moved in easy range, not a torpedo was fired at her, in 
spite of the fact that they had had ten minutes to prepare. 
Before they were ready the Emden was steaming back 
through the outer harbor again. This time she repassed 
the Jemtchug at a range of 150 yards, opened fire on her 
again, and shot another torpedo. This one literally broke 
her in two. The demoralized crew of the Russian ship 
had tried to fire on the Emden when she came past the 
second time, but their aim was so wretched that their 
shots flew over the Emden entirely and fell among 
neighboring merchantmen ! 

- At the sound of the firing the French patrol boat 
in at full speed, but meeting a heavy shell-fire from the 
Emden , turned away in an effort to escape to sea again* 
Three shells, however, caught her amidships and she^. 
crumpled up and went down. In some respects this war> ? 
has been characterized by the most ruthless barbarity;? 
since the days of Attila, but Captain M tiller's conduct at [ 
this day shows that there is some chivalry left to be thank- * 
ful for. Although he expected every instant to have the 
three speedy torpedo craft at his heels, he stopped the 
Emden and called away the boats to save the crew of the 
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sinking vessel. As it happened, those torpedo boats and 
the destroyer back in the harbor were unable to get up 
steam in short enough time to be able to pursue. The 
Emden rescued all the Frenchmen she could find, set her 
screws churning again, and steamed away untouched by a 
single enemy's shot. She had entered an enemy's harbor, 
sunk a cruiser and a torpedo boat, and got away again 
unharmed ! 

Less than a fortnight later, on November 9th, she 
appeared off Cocos Island, a British cable station in the 
Indian Ocean, southwest of Java. She still carried her 
false funnel, but the man in charge of the station was not 
deceived. Hurriedly he sent his wireless call for help. It 
is characteristic of modern conditions that the word was 
flashed by cable from Melbourne so rapidly that orders 
were being made out in London to repair the Cocos 
station before the boats from the Emden had landed on 
the island to destroy it. The same news sent the Aus- 
tralian cruiser Sydney hotfoot on the trail. The Sydney 
caught the Emden before she had finished her work of 
destruction, and a running fight began with the advantage 
all on the side of the Sydney on account of her heavier 
and longer-ranged guns and better speed. The Sydney 
held the advantage of her range and forced the Emden to 
keep at a distance of about five miles. One thing the 
Emden could not get on the seas was ammunition, and 
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by this time she had only a limited supply. Finding 
that the day was going hopelessly against him, Midler 
tried to close to torpedo range, but the Sydney, by her 
superior speed, still held him at the distance she had 
chosen, just as the Kearsarge held the Alabama off in 
similar circumstances in the famous fight off Cherbourg. 
Finally, Muller ran his ship aground on another island, 
about fifteen miles distant from Cocos, and after she had 
been so badly riddled that the enemy could make no 
possible use of her, and had lost 129 in killed alone, he 
lowered her flag. Thus the Emden's brilliant career came 
to an end. 

Exploits like those of the E-7 and the Emden make the 
blood tingle. It is comforting to know, too, that indi- 
vidual courage and dash can still accomplish so much in 
the face of great obstacles. "Give me iron in the men," 
said Farragut once, "and I don't mind so much about 
iron in the ships." But the important point to remember 
about modern naval warfare is that important as "iron" 
is, no amount of it can be trusted to make up for anti- 
quated ships with inferior speed and guns, especially if 
one can be sure of just as much "iron" in the men on the 
other side. During the War of 181 2, for example, warships 
of a sort could be hastily improvised, but nowadays a 
makeshift navy is impossible, and an inferior ship has a 
terrible handicap. No matter how much "iron" there 
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was in the men of the Emden off Cocos Island, or the 
Bliicher in the North Sea, both vessels were destroyed 
because they lacked the speed of their enemy. 

Furthermore, no amount of courage or patriotism in 
officers and men can make up for lack of training. The 
feats of Cochrane or Muller would have been impossible 
had not these two officers been trained experts. A modern 
fighting ship, whether dreadnought or submarine, is such 
a complicated machine that it requires the most careful 
training for the officers who command. As late as the 
Civil War, many a merchant skipper became a naval 
officer simply by a shift of his uniform, but to-day the 
navy is as much a specialized profession as engineering, 
medicine, or law. The same truth holds, only in less 
degree, for the men. In the War of 181 2 a green crew could 
be licked into shape in a fortnight. Nowadays it takes 
much time to get a naval crew properly drilled, especially 
as there are all sorts of special duties for individual men 
to learn. For example, a ship must have turret cap- 
tains, electricians, gunner's mates, firemen, signal men, 
and the like. The enlisted men have to be selected for 
these special tasks according to the fitness they show for 
the work, and this selection itself takes time before the 
actual special training begins. As for gunnery, it ought 
not to be necessary to explain the long and careful training 
needed for a gun crew to become able to make the hits 
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that decide the fate of a battle and with it, perhaps, the 
fate of a nation. 

The moral for us Americans is that if we have any navy 
at all, we must keep it abreast of the times while we are 
at peace, for after war begins it will be too late. It is 
estimated that an enemy could throw a naval force upon 
our coast within three weeks after a declaration of war. 
On the result of the encounter between that naval force 
and ours might depend the destiny of our country, and if 
when that hour strikes we are unready, there can be but 
one result. 

The E-? and the Emden have brought us to the dose 
of a series of famous warships extending over a period of 
900 years. We have seen the types of ship and the styles 
of fighting change with the centuries, but it is still true 
now as it was in the days of the oar that the things that 
make a man-of-war famous are the courage, initiative, 
and skill of the officers and men who fight on her decks. 
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